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What About the 
old Shares Now? 


JANUARY 61) 1953 


Ss 50-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekls 





f you are to make the most 

of your investment op- 

alee portunities in the new year 

you must weigh and interpret 

accurately the many new 

factors which will have a vital influence on in- 
vestment trends in the months ahead. 

The policies of the new Administration are 
likely to bring about a radical revision in the 
longer term outlook for many industries and 
companies. What you do now to adjust your 
investment program to the changing outlook 
may spell the difference between a successful in- 
vestment year—and losses which inevitably fol- 
low lack of careful planning. 

The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be en- 
dangered. 


To determine which issues should be held, 
which should be switched and which should be 
bought for maximum income and market ap- 
preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ac- 
curately the significance of the many factors 
influencing the trend of security values is a task 
calling for the services of investment specialists 
and the research and analytical facilities of an 
organization devoting its full time to the plan- 
ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. 

By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its 
fifty-first year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 


can help you improve your investment results? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


(C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts 

- held. Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my 

problem and if so, what the fee will be for supervision. My objectives 
are: 


[] Income 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


(] Capital Enhancement C] Safety 


(Jan. 21) 











FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey 


(co-author Cycles—The Science of 
Prediction) 


Sent to persons who contribute 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Also, as a “dividend,” a chart of various 
stock market cycles, projected to 1990. 
This projection, made in 1944, has worked 
amazingly well for eight years. You will 
want to see what it indicates for the 
future. Send $10 today. Ask for Chart 
W. Money back in full if not delighted 
with first report. 








What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By attorney. 96-page book explains law in all 48 
states. Why and how every person should make a 
will... to protect your CAPITAL... safeguard 
your ESTATE. Also—Real Estate Law, $1 


... Businessmen’s Law, Mail $1, each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-3! 
43 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


lL The Board of Directors at 2 
. meeting held January 8, 
1953, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable February 16, 
1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 2, 1953. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 






































Another Year of Progress 


THE GLIDDEN 


COMPANY 


Highlights of Annual Report, 1952 


SALES— During fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1952, unit volume 
of sales reached highest point in 
company’s history, with a dollar 
volume of $205,113,304. The 
Paint and Varnish Division’s sales 
and profits reached an all-time 
high and the 6.8% sales gain 
materially bettered that of the 
entire paint industry. 


PROFIT—Before taxes, total was 
$14,203,805 and in each of last 
three fiscal quarters exceeded cor- 
responding quarter of previous 
year. After taxes and all charges, 
net was $6,948,805 compared to 
$8,313,868 in 1951. Per share: 
$3.04 on 2,284,739 shares out- 
standing October 31, 1952. These 
earnings, while substantial, were 
affected by government’ un- 
sound price ceiling on soybean 
and linseed meal, and steadily 
declining oil prices, which made 
vegetable oil processing unprofit- 
able for most of year. 


FINANCIAL POSITION—Working 
capital at end of year totaled 
$46,474,504, a record high. Net 
worth increased $1,905,242 to 





$71,643,893, more than twice 
company’s net worth in 1945. 
Total assets exceeded $100,000,000 
for first time. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX—1953 base 
is approximately $21,500,000, 
which will allow earnings of 
over $4.50 per share before excess 
rates apply. 


PLANT—During year, gross plant 
additions of $3,042,934 were 
made and maintenance expendi- 
tures were $2,701,388. All prop- 
erties are in best condition in 
company’s history. Expenditures 
for additional plant facilities in 
1953 should not exceed those of 
last year. To keep pace with its 
expanding paint business, com- 
pany’s wholly-owned subsidiary 
in Canada purchased additional 
facilities adjoining plant, mate- 
rially increasing manufacturing 
capacity. 

DEVELOPMENT—Agreement made 
with Ishihara Sangyo Kaisha Ltd., 
for production of titanium di- 
oxide in new $3,000,000 plant 
to be built by them in Japan as 
largest unit of its kind in Orient. 
Under the terms, company has 


substantial interest in Ishihara 
concern, one of largest in Japan, 
and will receive royalty pay- 
ments. Company expects this to 
be a profitable venture. 


Exploratory diamond drilling on 
company’s zinc and copper prop- 
erty in California has brought 
excellent showings of ore. Under- 
ground exploration is now being 
planned. 


The vegetable oil extraction unit 
at Buena Park, California, is 
successfully producing crude 
chlorophyll. 


Research continues at rapid pace 
in 28 modern laboratories. Latest 
important result of this research 
is first latex base enamel, Spred 
Gloss, to be marketed early in 
1953. Companion to highly suc- 
cessful Spred Satin, this new 
product indicates company’s con- 
tinued leadership in pioneering 
in field of latex base paints. 


Caliber of personnel is at all-time 
high. Training programs since 
1946 have produced many out- 
standing young people who 
assure company’s continued 
aggressive growth. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Current Assets 


Property, Plant and 


Equipment ....... 
Total Assets .... 








Other Assets ....... 


—— 


Liabilities 
.. $ 68,288,532 Current Liabilities ..... $ 21,814,028 
ssi 2,275,535 Long-Term Debt ....... 8,500,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus 32,603,967 
.. 31,393,854 Earned Surplus ....... 39,039,926 
.. $101,957,921 Total Liabilities .... $101,957,921 





Net Sales 


—— 


STATEMENT 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


A ona atbi se eae ARS $205,113,304 


Income Before Taxes on Income 14,203,805 
Taxes on Income — Estimated . . 7,255,000 
Consolidated Net Income .... 6,948,805 





A copy of the Company’s Annual Report will be sent on request 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ° 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Air Reduction Company 


ee all industries for which 
appropriate statistical data are 
available show a definite long term 
increase in output per worker and 
per man-hour, the generally accepted 
measures of productivity. These gains 
are by no means continuous, some- 
times being subject to reversal for 
several years or even longer (as dur- 
ing the depression of the ’thirties), 
and their extent varies widely from 
one industry to another. Students of 
the subject estimate the average in- 
crease for the economy as a whole at 
around two per cent annually. 

This sounds like a small gain, but 
compounded over a long period of 
years it is very substantial, and has 
accounted for the major part of the 
improvement in the nation’s standard 
of living. In the past, its benefits have 
accrued in the form of higher wages 
for labor, larger earnings for investors 
and lower prices, better quality and a 
wider range of choice for consumers 
—which means all of us. 


Historical Division Questioned 


Now, however, this historical divi- 
sion of productivity gains is being 
questioned. Labor, whose earnings 
have consistently risen at a faster 
pace than that shown by the improve- 
ment in productivity, wants to widen 
its advantage still further, citing as 
justification for this objective the fact 
that productivity has increased and 
the inference that, to date, labor has 
received no benefit from this increase. 

The trend toward a direct link be- 
tween wage advances and assumed 
gains in productivity got its start sev- 
eral years ago when General Motors 
(followed later by other auto and farm 
implement producers dealing with the 
UAW) signed a union contract 
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More Output 
Per Worker 


Productivity continues to 
rise, largely as a result of 
more efficient facilities 
provided by new capital. 
But unions want all the 


gains to go to labor 

granting auitomatic annual wage hikes 
for future years on the theory that 
their cost could be absorbed by the 
assumed future improvement in out- 
put per man-hour. Currently, 19 rail- 
road unions are attempting to obtain 
an “annual improvement factor’ wage 
increase of six cents an hour per year, 
retroactive to October 1, 1950 for 


. operating employes and February 1, 


1951 for non-ops. A union spokes- 
man recently supported this plea by 
stating that railroad workers “are 
entitled to participate in the fruits of 
the expanding railway industry.” He 
neglected, of course, to point out that 
they have already done so to such an 
extent that their gains dwarf those 
shown by the industry’s productivity. 

This is true of other groups as 
well. For manufacturing as a whole, 
output per man-hour was about 23.8 
per cent larger last year than in 1939, 
but hourly earnings of production 
workers were some 163 per cent 
higher. Consequently, unit labor 
costs, even disregarding fringe bene- 
fits, were 112 per cent higher. In 
the railroad field, hourly earnings 








were 138.4 per cent larger in 1951 
than in 1939 whereas productivity 
rose during this period by only 17.1 
per cent, 29 per cent or 58.5 per cent, 


the actual figure depending on 
whether productivity is measured in 
terms of car-miles, gross ton-miles or 
a weighted average of freight ton- 
miles and passenger-miles. 

The existence of several conflicting 
yardsticks by which to measure pro- 
ductivity gains is not peculiar to the 
railroad industry, though the problem 
involved in making an appropriate 
choice is somewhat worse in that field 
than in most others. Actually, all 
three of the indexes cited, as well as 
the numerous others which could be 
dreamed up, are almost irrelevant as 
indicators of the factor they are sup- 
posed to measure. For railroads and 
electric power producers in particular, 
and to a lesser but still significant 
extent for other groups, the level of 
an index of productivity is deter- 
mined more by the demand for goods 
or services than by the human effort 
required to supply them. 


Unequal Charges 


This is due to the fact that changes 
in employment or man-hours, in 
either direction, are ordinarily smaller 
than changes in production volume. 
Output per man-hour in manufactur- 
ing in 1947, as statistically meas- 
ured, was smaller than in 1942 
simply because volume was smaller 
and, as usual, the decline was not 
matched by an equal contraction in 
employment or in weekly work hours. 
In terms of freight and passenger 
traffic, railroad productivity in 1950 
failed to measure up to the level for 
1943, when the diesel engine was a 

Please turn to page 31 
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Price Declines Hit 


Vegetable Oils 


Profits of the leading processors of vegetable oils 


have been restricted by slumping prices and effects 


of OPS controls. Is a nearby upturn in prospect? 


FF“ industries are as susceptible to 
wide earnings swings as_ the 
processors of vegetable oils. When 
prices for cottonseed and soybean oil 
—kingpins among the vegetable oils 
—are rising, earnings can show phe- 
nomenal gains. But when prices for 
the basic agricultural commodities 
which they process plummet down- 
ward, large inventory losses can re- 
sult, notwithstanding widespread use 
of the Lifo inventory method and the 
availability of large reserves set aside 
to provide for write-downs. 


Principal Uses 


Cottonseed and soybean oil (which 
are members of the “fats and oils” 
family) are the ingredients of marga- 
rine, salad dressing, cooking oils and 
shortening ; cottonseed and soybean 
meal are widely used in livestock 
feeds. Non-edible linseed oil, on the 
other hand, is the most important 
natural drying oil used in the protec- 
tive coating field. 

For some time, prices for these 
basic vegetable oils have trended 
downward, a development which 
some commodity specialists regard as 
a logical aftermath of the excesses of 
the post-Korea period. Cottonseed 
oil, for example, was quoted at 13 
cents a pound in January, 1950, but 
climbed to nearly 24 cents by the end 
of the year; it currently sells around 
14 cents a pound, a shade above the 
year-ago level. Like cottonseed oil, 





crude soybean oil ,(at 12% cents .a 
pound) is now below its pre-Korea 


level, and fractionally above the quo- ° 


tation 12 months ago. 

What is perhaps more important is 
the fact that a more-than-ample sup- 
ply of both edible and inedible fats 
and oils is in prospect for 1953, with 
a smaller cottonseed crop likely to be 
offset by increased output of soy- 
beans. Furthermore, lower exports 
are indicated for the current year, 
suggesting that the existing buyers’ 
market in fats and oils is likely to 
continue. On the surface, this in- 
auspicious background lends _ little 
support for hopes of improved earn- 
ings for the vegetable oil processors ; 
in fact, latest quarterly reports indi- 
cate that the downtrend is continuing. 

There is, however, a brighter side 
to the picture. Soy processing opera- 
tions of numerous companies had 
been carried on at a loss, or on a low 
profit basis, for months as a result of 
OPS price ceilings. Prices of soy- 
beans, on the one hand, were pegged 
at a high level, while oil prices dipped 
sharply (reducing the income of the 
processors) and meal prices were 
held down by a ceiling price of $81 
a ton; as a result, many processors 
paid as much or more for soybeans 
than they could get for the finished 
products. Belatedly, the OPS raised 
the ceiling on soybean meal to $87 a 
ton, but it was too late to repair the 
damage; subsequently, meal slumped 


Statistical Highlights of the Vegetable Oil Producers 


















































a—Nine months. 
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b—Over-the-counter bid price. 
g—Last payment was 25 cents on October 15, 1952. 





c—Three months ended September 30. 





E—Estimated. 


to well below ceiling levels. Obvi- 
ously, expiration of price controls on 
April 30, or at least a more sympa- 


thetic administration of the controls. 


machinery, could do much to prevent 
a recurrence of this situation. 

One of those caught in the OPS 
“squeeze” was Central Soya Com- 
pany which—along with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland and A. E. Staley— 
is one of the “Big Three” soybean 
processors. Lower 1952 earnings, 
reports the company, were due in 
some degree to higher costs of doing 
business, “but primarily to low and 
unrealistic OPS price ceilings.” Per- 
‘haps more than any other company, 
Central Soya has closely-knit soy- 
bean and feed operations, under- 
scored by the fact that its McMillen 
Feed Mills division ranks as the num- 
ber one manufacturer of concentrates 
for livestock and poultry feeding. 


Dominates Field 


Largest factor in the vegetable oils 
industry is Archer-Daniels-Midland ; 
once known solely as a flaxseed 
crusher (it is the world’s largest), the 
company now makes more than 700 
separate products, which are utilized 
in practically every industry. Besides 
its flaxseed and soybean activities, 
Archer-Daniels’ Commander-Larabee 
division is the fifth largest processor 
of wheat flour. What is more, al- 
though the company established a 
chlorophyll division only last April, 
today it probably is the country’s top- 
ranking producer of the “green gold.” 

Another highly diversified organi- 
zation, Glidden Company, has also 
‘been attracted to the profit possibili- 
ties in chlorophyll. But while Archer- 
Daniels looks upon chlorophyll as a 
major product, Glidden — which 


makes the green chemical at its flax- 
seed extraction plant in Buena Park, 
Calif.—has entered the field primarily 


Please turn to page 21 


Price- 
—— Sales Sales No. of = -— Earned Per Share—————, 1952 Sere. 
Years (Millions) Per Shares -—Annual—, -— Interim — Divi- Recent ings 
Ended 1951 1952 Share (900) 1951 1952 1951 1952 dends Price Ratio Yield 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ..June 30 $248.0 $230.5 $140 1,645 $658 $451 c$1.38 c$0.80 $280 51 113 55% 
Central Soya Company...Aug. 31 127.1 135.9 137 990 4.44 3.54 £0.97 £0.75 1.60 b35 99 4.6 
Chickasha Cotton Oil..... June 30 30.7 36.8 144 255 2.39 0.43 7 20.75 14 - 4 
Glidden Company ........ Oct. 31 228.5 205.1 90 2,283 3.65 3.04 “a ano°6 6GCOIZS GZ 
Spencer Kellogg .........: Aug. 31 128.0 1088 89 1,222 2.98 0.72 mp Es 1.30 19 3° >a 
2 eee Dec. 31 155.9 al03.3 83 =: 1,693 2.06 E1.90 iis ‘eid 1.25 b21 110 60 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift..Aug. 31 183.4 175.0 150 = 1,166 3.46 2.74 £0.63 £0.46 140 28 102 5.0 


f—-Three months ended November 30. 
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A Comeback for Macy? 


Earning power has deteriorated in recent years 


but acquisitions plus new branches to be built 


are hoped to bear fruit in period ahead 


f the major proportion of business 
I of a department store group is 
done in a single New York City unit, 
the recent growth record of that com- 
pany is probably poor. While this is 
an over-simplification in the case of 
R. H. Macy & Company, the fact 
remains that in recent years New 
York department store sales have 
failed to keep pace with the national 
average. 


One reason is that shoppers are 
unable to park in city areas. With 
rapidly-growing use of the automo- 
bile following wartime restrictions, 
more shoppers have become patrons 
of neighborhood or suburban stores. 
And in New York City, the average 
family pays considerably more of its 
income for housing, fuel, light and 
other services than most families else- 
where, leaving less for department 
store and other retail expenditures. 


Other Complications 


These are major influences in ac- 
counting for a decline in R. H. Macy 
operating profit and per-share income 
during the last four years. But there 
have also been other factors which 
can hardly be ignored. Somewhat in- 
tangible but nonetheless apparent is 
the increasing competition of cut-rate 
self-service stores, which is spread- 
ing not only in New York City but 
in other metropolitan centers. The 
New York City sales tax, raised to 
three per cent in 1951, has further 
increased the incentive to patronize 
the cut-rate stores. Macy’s earnings 
have also been burdened by extensive 
modernization and enlargement of 
stores acquired in San Francisco and 
Kansas City, both of which proved 
unprofitable for a time. The Kansas 
City store continued to do poorly and 
a survey is being made to determine 
why (i.e., “the reasons why it had 
not come up to expectations”). 

Adverse long-term and short-term 
factors combined during the last 
fiscal year to reduce Macy net earn- 
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ings to only 98 cents per share (not 
including $1.61 per share non-recur- 


ring capital profit), the lowest 
amount in a considerable number of 
years. The company accounted for 
the decline by citing steadily increas- 
ing costs of labor, static mark-ons 
frozen by price-controls, mark-downs 





R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Sales 

(Mil- Earned +Divi- 
*Year lions) Per Share dends +Price Range 
1937.. $130.4 $2.64 $2.75 58%4—25 
1938.. 1359 210 200  49%—24% 
1939.. 125.2 0.99 200 43%—254% 
1940.. 130.4 193 200 31 —20% 
1941.. 135.3 215 2.00 203%%—17% 
1942.. 153.5 1.25 167 21%4—17%4 


1942.. 67.5 0.05 


eee ee eww ae 


1943.. 166.8 2.02 2.00 3034—19% 
1944.. 169.9 180 200  387%—26% 
1945.. 197.4 2.60 160 52 —31% 
1946.. 255.7 4.59 260 65 —37% 
1947.. 285.1 2.71 2.20 4134—30% 
1948.. 315.0 439 2.50 397%—30% 
1949.. 308.1 3.57 200 3334—27% 
1950.. 321.2 3.35 2.00  3434—28% 
1951.. 3508 251° 220 38 —30% 
1952.. 331.8 0.98 2.00 ‘317%—24% 
Three months to November 1: 

es | Se RE cs. vigewsess s 


1952.. 83.5 0.83 


eee ewer eee 





*Years ended approximately January 31 to 
1942; six months ended August 1, 1942; years 
ended approximately July 31 thereafter. +Ex- 
cludes capital gains and losses. tCalendar years. 


necessary to reduce inventories which 
had been built up against war-scare 
buying which suddenly dropped off, 
a New York City area price war and 
high servicing and installation ex- 
penses in connection with an extraor- 
dinary growth in Macy’s television 
business. 

Some important correction in the 
general situation is apparent in re- 
sults of the quarter ended Novem- 
ber 1 when profit before taxes rose 
some $1 million on a relatively small 
gain ($749,000) in sales. The rea- 
sons for the change are again some- 
what involved. The company cites a 
combination of increased operating 
efficiency and more aggressive mer- 
chandising, but more specifically it 
developed much better expense con- 
trol in 1952 and it entered the cur- 
rent fiscal year with a much less 
burdensome inventory. Inventory 
valued at $31.6 million on August 2, 
1952, compared with $41.3 million a 
year earlier. At some sacrifice of 
profit margins, Macy had reduced in- 
ventory values by 23 per cent, bring- 
ing them into better relation with 
sales. 


Stiffens Competition 


Macy has introduced self-service 
to several departments to compete 
better with self-service stores, where 
service costs amount to only about 
one per cent of sales. Macy does not 
furnish information on operations of 
individual stores, but its units in 
San Francisco and Kansas City may 
have shared in the 1952 department 
store sales gains of three per cent and 
two per cent respectively in these 
cities. In Atlanta, where Macy owns 
profitable Davison-Paxon, sales as a 
whole were up seven per cent. 

Two other major units are L. 
Bamberger of Newark, which is be- 
lieved to account for 15 per cent to 
20 per cent of total sales, and LaSalle 
& Koch of Toledo, Ohio. Most of 
these stores, including Macy’s New 
York, have several branches in sub- 
urban areas or neighboring cities. 
Macy recently acquired two new 
stores in growing communities near 
San Francisco, operations of which 
will be reflected in second-quarter re- 
sults (beginning November 1). Fur- 
ther plans for expansion in line with 
the growing trend toward suburban 
shopping centers include branch 
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stores to be built in shopping centers 
in California and New Jersey, while 
the Parkchester branch in The 
Bronx, N. Y., is to be enlarged. 
“We are also moving forward on 
other plans for branch stores in all 
of our divisions,” says President 
Jack I. Straus, “where we believe 
that it is prudent and sound to do so.” 

Macy’s capitalization is a little 
heavy, with nearly $30 in senior 
securities ahead of each share of com- 
mon stock, which is higher than aver- 
age for the industry. While sale of 
the company’s radio and TV broad- 
casting properties last year provided 
approximately $7 million in liquid 
assets to aid in expansion plans, ap- 
proximately $15 milion more is ex- 
pected to be needed over the next 
year or so for acquisition of furni- 
ture, fixtures, inventory, and receiv- 
ables. Macy’s working capital po- 
sition, however, is fairly comfortable 
with a ratio of 3.1-to-1, precisely the 
average for 12 large department 
store groups. 


Near Term Outlook 


For 1953 the general merchandis- 
ing outlook is good. A moderate 
sales gain is expected in the first 
quarter, with as good or possibly bet- 
ter results in the second quarter com- 
pared with a year earlier. Increases 
are looked for in both hard goods 
(household appliances and __ tele- 
vision) and in soft goods, especially 
wearing apparel which, as it happens, 
will be working against low figures 
of early last year. ; 

Macy’s common stock obviously 
has lost a significant part of its for- 
mer investment standing, a fact that 
is reflected not only in its decline to 
current prices around 26 (1946 high 
was 65), but also in the dividend re- 
duction to a $1.60 annual basis from 
the $2.20 paid in 1951. Some of the 
company’s operating changes appear 
already to be bearing fruit; others 
should have a further effect on earn- 
ings later on. But whether the man- 
agement can soon again duplicate the 
$4.39 per share reported as recently 
as the 1948 fiscal year, remains to be 
seen. In the meanwhile, however, 
the stock will return present pur- 
chasers nearly 6% per cent from a 
dividend rate that should continue to 
be covered without too much diffi- 
culty. 
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Price Boost Would 


Aid Gold Miners 


Beset by rising costs and a price unchanged for two 


decades, gold producers hope for an increase in the 


present $35 quotation. But this is not very likely 


easured from prewar levels, 

domestic gold mining shares 
have given a poorer performance than 
the equities of any other industrial 
group, and Canadian golds are in al- 
most equally poor repute with inves- 
tors. Yet these groups appear on 
superficial examination to have much 
to commend them. The better or- 
ganizations in the field have respec- 





table long term records of uninter- 
rupted profits and dividends (except 
during the war, when U. S. gold pro- 
duction was halted by Government 
edict). They have an assured market 
for their entire output at a fixed price 
not subject to competitive pressure. 
And in view of the inflation hedge at- 
tributes often ascribed to them, it 
would seem logical to expect investors 
to have clamored for these shares 
during the postwar period. 

All these points are obviously fal- 
lacious. While the stronger gold pro- 
ducers can be expected to earn profits 
under all but the most exceptional 
conditions these profits have under- 
gone a considerable shrinkage since 
pre-war days, while those earned in 
most other fields have advanced 
sharply. The “inflation hedge” tag is 
misleading, being deserved only if 


inflation proceeds to the point of cur- 
rency devaluation. This has not oc- 
curred in almost two decades, and the 
fixed price prevailing since then has 
been anything but a boon, since it 
represent a ceiling as well as a floor 
and no ceiling exists on costs. 

About two-thirds of the operating 
expenses of a gold producer repre- 
sent wages. Gold mines in this coun- 
try are not generally unionized, but 
the substantial increase in wage rates 
in other industries has had to be 
matched by this group on pain of 
seeing most of its labor supply 
drained away to better-paying defense 
and other industries. This process has 
actually taken place to a certain ex- 
tent, and in addition some producers 
have had to work lower grade ore. 
The combination has cut into operat- 
ing revenues and hence into net. 


Canadian Situation 


In Canada, other influences have 
also been involved. As long as the 
Canadian dollar was quoted at a dis- 
count in terms of U. S. currency, 
producers there received more than 
$35 an ounce (Canadian) for their 
output. But in recent months Cana- 
dian dollars have commanded a pre- 
mium, and the subsidy paid for gold 
output by the Dominion Government 
was also lower last year than in 1951. 

This year, however, the subsidy 
will be more generous. It will be 
based on half the production costs in 
excess of $18 an ounce instead of 
half those over $22 an ounce as in 
1952. This change is expected to in- 
duce some companies — including 
Kerr-Addison, the largest Canadian 
producer—to forsake the free market 
in which, without benefit of subsidy, 
they have been marketing their output 
at prices somewhat above the fixed 
price of $35. 

The improved subsidy has doubt- 
less been responsible for part of the 
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recent improvement in market action 
of Canadian gold shares. But it ob- 
viously offers no explanation what- 
ever of similar action by U. S. gold 
equities, which are currently quoted 
at the best levels witnessed in well 
over a year. In both cases, the in- 
creased optimism of investors is ap- 
parently based in good part on ex- 
pectations, or at least hopes, of an 
increase in the Treasury’s buying 
price for gold. 

Rumors of such a move have crop- 
ped up repeatedly for some years, 
have promptly been denied, and have 
proven groundless. But hope springs 
eternal. The reasons advanced now 
for a higher gold price are no more 
convincing than those expresed in the 
past, but apparently any reason will 
do. Basically, the argument runs that 





a higher price would benefit the Ster- 
ling Area and other dollar-short na- 
tions by giving them a profit on their 
present gold reserves and by provid- 
ing them with higher prices for their 
future gold production. It is rumored 
that Prime Minister Churchill put in 
a plea for a higher gold price during 
his recent visit, and it is pointed out 
that no expression of opinion on the 
subject has yet been made by the 
incoming administration. 

All this is almost certainly wishful 
thinking. An increase in the price of 
gold would permit the Treasury to 
make a “profit” on its large holdings, 
but would be violently inflationary in 
its effects within our borders—some- 
thing no administration can contem- 
plate with comfort—and would not be 
of sufficient help to the foreign coun- 


tries which most need help to make 
the move worth-while on that basis. 

Later on, if the recession so widely 
predicted for 1954 becomes an actu- 
ality, the possibility exists that the 
price of gold will be raised as a means 
of fighting deflation. This is still a 
distant prospect, but not so distant 
that it may not continue to exercise 
an influence on gold mining shares. 
If the price of gold were to be raised, 
the greatest percentage earnings gains 
would be shown by the marginal pro- 
ducers. But in view of the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the possibility of 
a higher price, investors desiring to 
participate in the gains which would 
result would be well advised to choose 
the equities of the larger and stronger 
units such as Dome, Homestake, Hol- 
linger, Kerr-Addison and McIntyre. 


22 Stocks Which Should Earn More This Year 


These are good grade issues which afford satisfactory re- 


turns based on current dividend rates. They represent com- 


panies in strategic position to improve over 1952 results 


number of companies are sched- 
A uled to present better earnings 
results this year than they turned out 
in 1952 despite the fact that most of 
those in this select group did espe- 
cially well last year. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents 22 companies which appear to be 
in this category. While the belief that 
they should be able to earn more this 
year rests to some extent on the prob- 
ability that business generally will be 
maintained at the high level of last 
year, specific situations or factors that 
were not fully effective in 1952 con- 


tribute in some cases to the above- 
average earnings outlook. 

For example, the steel industry and 
companies vitally dependent on steel 
were not first class performers last 
year, but several of the leaders in the 
steel group may be expected to do 
nicely in 1953. Bethlehem Steel and 
Inland Steel are among them. The 
entire industry contended with a 
work stoppage that crippled produc- 
tion from June 2 until well into 
August, and adversely affected earn- 
ings for both the second and third 
quarters of the year. Despite record 


production since the industry re- 
gained its stride, tight situations per- 
sist in many items, and there is still 
an accumulation of back orders to be 
cleared up. Wage and price controls 
are slated to expire on April 30 and 
while no general price rises are ex- 
pected, the free market holds out 
promise of better control over profit 
margins. The probable expiration of 
EPT, however, is of only slight in- 
terest since few steel companies were 
nicked by the impost in 1952. 
Bethlehem Steel enjoys a bit better 
prospects than other steel concerns 
since it is now getting low-cost Vene- 
zuelan ore, is bringing almost one 
million tons of new ingot capacity into 
operation and has a heavy backlog of 
shipbuilding business. Inland Steel 


Please turn to page 31 


Some Common Stocks Which Should Earn More 


e-Earned Per Share 
Annual -9 Months— 


, 1951 1951 1952 
Allied Stores ........ a$3.30 $1.34 $2.16 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 8.19 5.85 5.99 
Beneficial Loan ..... 3.80 2.75 2.68 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 10.43 6.50 3.81 
Commercial Credit .. 4.32 3.36 3.17 
Consol. Edison ...... 2.26 2.24 ¢2.51 
General Motors ..... 5.64 4.15 4.33 
Goodyear T. & R..... 8.18 6.18 6.13 
Inland Steel ......... 7.02 5.16 3.29 
Int’l Harvester ...... 4.36 €3.36 e2.57 
Libbey-Owens-Ford . 3.01 2.50 2.14 





a—Year ended January 31 of following year. b—Plus stock. c—Twelve months ended September 30. 
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Divi- Indi- --Earned Per Share~  Divi- indi- 
dends Recent cated Annual -—9 Months— dends Recent cated 
1952. Price Yield 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
$3.00 39 7.7% Norfolk & Western .. $5.31 $3.77 $3.54 $3.50 51 68% 
400 58 6.9 Pacific G. & El....... 2.07 2.01 c2.15 2.00 39 5.2 
b2.10 37 5.7 Reading Co. ......... 4.81 3.14 420 2.00 33 6.0 
400 56 7.1 Reynolds (R. J.) “B”. 2.92 2.16 2.18 200 42 48 
2.40 38 6.3 Sears, Roebuck:...... a4.73 £1.80 £1.70 2.75 59 4,7 
2.00 39 5.1 Socony-Vacuum ..... 5.08 3.74 380 2.00 37 54 
4.00, 66 6.1 Sperry Corp.:........ 5.36 £2.57 £3.23 2.00 42 48 
b3.00 54 5.6 Sterling Drug ....... 291°. 2&2 263. 286 «4 589 
3.00 47 64 Texas Company,..... 6.50 4.80 4.69 aa, Se S35 
2.00 33 6.0 Tex. Gulf Sulphur.... 7.62 5.64 5.68 7.00 109 64 
2.00 42 48 Westinghouse Elec... 403 2.67 3.02 200 47 42 


_ 
e—Nine months ended July 31. 


f—Six months. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Budd Co. C+ 

Growing defense business plus a 
high level of operations in the auto- 
mobile industry are favorable inter- 
mediate term factors, but stock 1s 
speculative; recent price, 16. (Paid 
$1 in 1952.) The decline in 1952 
sales to slightly less than the $317.6 
million of 1951 was due largely to 
Government controls of materials and 
the cut-back in automobile manufac- 
ture during July and August because 
of the steel strike, and profits last 
year are not expected to equal the 
$2.89 per share reported for 1951. 
Fabrication of jet engine parts and a 
new plant for machining and welding 
tank hulls and turrets are profitable 
operations, while production of 
bodies, cabs and wheels for military 
trucks is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Defense work rose from eight per 
cent of total output in 1951 to 20 per 
cent last year, and this year it is ex- 
pected to reach 25 per cent. 


Canadian Pacific B 
At 32 shares appear to be reason- 
ably priced on basis of longer-term 
outlook. (Pays $1.50 in Canadian 
funds.) Road will buy 358 diesel 
locomotives in the next five years 
and spend $13.9 million a year on 
conversion to diesels during the pe- 
riod. No more steam locomotives 
will be bought, but because of the 
large nearby sources of coal Canadian 
Pacific hopes that an efficient gas 
turbine engine can be developed. 
The railway has requested that the 
Ottawa Board of Transport Com- 
missioners allow a new method of set- 
ting freight rates, which now are 
based on the current financial needs 
of the road. The company wants 
the Board to allow a stated yearly 
rate of return on its net railway in- 
vestment, a move that would sub- 
stantially increase freight charges. 
8 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines Cc 
Increasing airline traffic and merger 
benefits improve the outlook for this 
marginal carrier; recent price, 21. 
(Paid 75c in 1952.) The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has unanimously ap- 
proved pending merger of Chicago & 
Southern with Delta Airlines, term- 
ing it “consistent with the public in- 
terest.” C. & S. operates 10,000 
route miles and serves 33 cities in a 
region extending from Chicago and 
Detroit down through the Mississippi 
Valley. Routes also extend to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Dutch West Indies 
and Venezuela. Delta covers 7,500 
route miles duplicating other lines and 
operates with Chicago as its northern 
terminal. Both carriers told the CAB 
that they would not object to the 
board’s setting a new final mail rate 
covering the domestic operations of 
the merged company at 53 cents per 
ton mile. The new rate would be 
considered a non-subsidy payment. 


Carrier Corporation C+ 

Expected growth of air-condition- 
ing industry lends the stock (now 
36) some attraction although it re- 
mains speculative. (Paid $1.40 in 
1952.) Sales in the fiscal year ended 
October 31 set a record $107.7 mil- 
lion vs. $80.9 million in the previous 
fiscal period, and earnings set a new 
high of $4.89 a share compared with 
$3.81. New bookings in the latest 
fiscal year amounted to about $104 
million and Carrier’s backlog at Oc- 
tober 31 was around $26.9 million. 
Company looks for no great change 
in general business conditions this 
year and it anticipates growing sales, 
perhaps at an accelerated pace. In 
fiscal 1951-52 defense work accounted 
for $26 million and expectations are 
that this figure will be substantially 
exceeded in the current year. (Also 
FW, Sept. 15.) 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Gray Manufacturing C+ 
Defense business together with 
growing civilian demand may im- 
prove company’s position, but stock 
(now 17) carries risks. (Paid $1 in 
1952.) Profits for 1952 are expected 
to approximate the $1.84 earned in 
the previous year. Although sales to 
the Government now account for 
around 40 per cent of Gray’s gross, 
increases are being witnessed in all 
phases of its activities. It has ac- 
celerated production, but still has a 
substantial backlog. Gray is now 
shipping the first units of a large 
order from Western Electric for a 
newly developed telephone-answer- 
ing instrument to be leased to sub- 
scribers by telephone companies. 


Heyden Chemical C+ 

Now 17, shares represent a specula- 
tive unit in the chemical field. (Paid 
87Y%c in 1952.) Heyden and Mon- 
santo Chemical plan jointly to build 
a methanol plant adjoining Mon- 
santo’s new acetylene facilities in 
Texas City. Methanol, a widely used 
industrial chemical, is one of the most 
important raw materials in the pro- 
duction of formaldehyde, which in 
turn is used in making plastics. It 
also is used in increasingly large vol- 
ume in the production of pharmaceu- 


ticals, dyestuffs, rubber, chemicals, : 


waxes and resins. Both companies 
will share equally in the cost of con- 
struction and in the output of the 
plant, which will have a capacity of 
approximately 25 million gallons per 
year. Both are substantial consum- 
ers of methanol and by means of the 
joint venture facilities of adequate 
size for economic operations are pos- 


sible. 


Minnesota Power & Light B 
Stock has businessman’s investment 
characteristics; current price, 39. 
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Paid $2.20 last year.) Although last 
ummer’s steel strike reduced iron ore 

ining in its service area, Minnesota 
P. & L. was able to show a profit of 
§3.25 a share for the twelve months 
ended November 30 compared with 
$3.09 in the like period a year previ- 
pus. To save water in its reservoirs, 
it resorted to raising its steam genera- 
tion in October and November to 144 
million kwh out of a total 217 million 
kwh. President M. L. Hibbard 
stated: ““The company’s construction 
program is progressing satisfactorily 
considering delays in receipt of mate- 
tials and equipment caused by strikes 
and shutdowns.” He further said 
that the first of two 44,000 kw gen- 
erating units at the Aurora steam 
plant probably will go into operation 
after March 1953 and the other two 
or three months later. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Cc 

Now around 25 (a 1952-53 high) 
stock represents an improving situa- 
tion although common dividends in 
the near future do not seem prob- 
able. Net earnings for 1952 climbed 
to an estimated $2.60 a share vs. 
$1.92 a year earlier. The road car- 
ried 8.8 million more passengers in 
1952 than in 1951, and passenger 
expense ratio is under 98 per cent, 
which is better than that of any 
other railroad in the country. Help- 
ing in this improved showing is the 
food department which for many 
years had run up annual losses of 
around $1 million, but this year 
showed a small profit. The New 
Haven has $35 million of equipment 
on order and it is hoped to pay this 
without increasing the debt, which 
has been sliced some $40 million 
since 1948. Management has indi- 
cated that it hopes to pay off the re- 
maining $11 per share accumulation 
on its preferred stock in the next 
three to five years. 


Otis Elevator coe 

At 39 shares return 6.4% on an- 
nual payments of $2.50. . With the 
aid of a tax refund, 1952 earnings 
will top 1951’s $4.59 per share. Do- 
mestic sales of new elevators were 
slightly under those of 1951, but ser- 
vice sales, which includes moderni- 
zation of old elevators, were higher ; 
foreign sales which have become im- 
portant in recent years, equaled those 
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of 1951. Indications are that in 1953 
there will be an increase of about 20 
per cent in new elevator sales and a 
10 per cent gain in service sales. 


Pan American World Airways C-+- 

Present price of 10 has largely dis- 
counted near-term uncertainties, but 
heavy dependence on mail contracts is 
a speculative factor. (Paid 50c in 
1952.) The Brazilian affiliate, Panir 
De Brazil, has ordered four Series 
2 Comet jet airliners from de Havil- 
land Aircraft of Britain, for delivery 
early in 1954, and two Series 3 jets 
for 1957. It is planned to use the 
new planes on routes between South 
America, Europe and the Middle 
East. If this equipment is received 
on schedule, Pan American will be 
the first American airline to use jet 
liners. Per share results for the full 
year 1952 are estimated at about the 
same as the $1.07 figure reported for 
previous year. 


Pitney-Bowes B 

Now selling around 19, stock 
qualifies as a businessman’s invest- 
ment. (Paid $1 last year.) Com- 
pany’s growth extended through 
1952 when it reported ‘volume of 
over $31 million compared with $26.1 
million in 1951, but high taxes prob- 
ably restricted profits to not much 
above the $1.30 a share earned in 
the previous year. Pitney does 90 per 
cent of the business in its own field. It 
expects to do somewhat less war 
work this year because of the un- 
precedented demand for its civilian 
line of products. Last year about 
one-third of output was in precision 
aircraft and ordnance assemblies. 
(Also FW, June 18.) 


Radio Corporation B 

Stock at 29 is selling close to its 
two-year high, and although it has 
longer term growth possibilities it 1s 
not on the bargain counter. (Pays 
50c semi-annually.) Working under 
contract with Remington Corpora- 
tion as manufacturer, R.C.A. will be- 
gin marketing during this year its 
own line of home and office air con- 
ditioners. On December 19 the first 
commercial, high frequency television 
transmitters were shipped from the 
company’s Camden plant to stations 
in Atlantic City, South Bend, York 
(Pa.) and Wilkes Barre, (Pa.). 


Earnings for the first half of 1952 
were only 70 cents per share, com- 
pared with $1.02 in the 1951 period, 
but dividends are expected to con- 
tinue at the regular rate. 
Transamerica Li 

Price of 28 appears about in line 
with intrinsic value. (Pays 65c semt- 
annually.) The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has modified its original rul- 
ing that 1951 dividends paid by the 
corporation were non-taxable. The 
dividends for that year had a value 
of $2.66% per share, and consisted 
of one share of Bank of America 
stock for each 12% Transamerica 
shares, plus 60 cents in cash. The 
Bureau now holds that 37.3 per cent 
is taxable as ordinary income be- 
cause it represents the appreciation 
in value of the Bank of America 
shares while held by Transamerica. 
The balance of 62.7 per cent is non- 
taxable. While nothing has yet been 
said about 1952 dividends it may be 
assumed that the Bureau will carry 
through and make 32.1 per cent of 
1952 dividends taxable as ordinary 
income and 67.9 per cent non-tax- 
able. Originally the Trust indicated 
on the advice of tax counsel that all 
dividends were tax-free and the 
modified ruling will be contested to 
secure an adjudication of its validity. 





* Holding companies not rated. - 


United Carbon B+ 

At present prices around 60, stock 
yields only 4.2% on $2.50 annual 
dividends, but growth prospects have 
not been exhausted. The company 
reported a modest drop in sales for 
1952, and it is estimated that earn- 
ings for the full year were around 
$4.45 a share vs. $4.58 in 1951. A 
dip in sales of carbon black was off- 
set to a considerable extent by a 
further rise in crude oil production 
from United’s wells and in sales of 
natural gas. Tire companies, the 
principal consumers of carbon black, 
took substantially less of the product 
during the first nine months of last 
year than in the comparable period 
of 1951, but sales improved sharply 
in the final three months. More than 
half of the company’s income is de- 
rived from the sale of oil, natural 
gas and related products, although 
60 per cent of sales comes from car- 
bon black. 
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Money Rate Changes 
Help Bank Prospects 


Move toward higher interest rates should mean wider profit 


margins for lending institutions. 


Loan volume should hold 


around high levels this year, reflecting active business 


enerally speaking, the nation’s 
banking institutions fared bet- 
ter in 1952 than in the preceding 
year, and prospects for continued im- 
provement in earnings are currently 
favorable. Like other business enter- 
prises the banks had to contend with 
rising costs of doing business, but the 
expanded demand for funds and the 
developing uptrend in interest rates 
last year enabled most institutions to 
report gains in operating income. De- 
spite some reduction of investment 
portfolios and consequent drop of in- 
come from that direction, over-all 
earnings in the majority of instances 
topped 1951. 

The uptrend in bank earnings has 
been a gradual development over the 
past two years, primarily the result of 
a steady expansion in loans stemming 
from the increase in business activity. 
Lending rates improved along with 
the rising demand for accommoda- 
tions, but while gross returns showed 
sharp betterment the improvement 
was largely offset by rising operating 
expenses and higher taxes. Loans 
reached an all-time high in mid-1952 
and since have continued to expand. 
Deposits also have risen steadily and 
while this source of lendable funds 
has helped to meet the demand, many 
banks found it necessary to liquidate 
part of their investment holdings— 
though not to any great extent. 


With general business promising 
to continue on a high level, at least 
through the first half of the year, the 
prospects for further expansion of 
bank earning power appear bright. 
The full effect of the past year’s rise 
in bank rates is yet to be felt, since a 
moderate part of outstanding long 
term loans still carry lower interest 
rates than are available now. 

Just how the banking fraternity has 
been benefiting from the strengthen- 
ing of money rates and the increase 
in loan volume is indicated by the 
10 





Hamilton Wright Photo 


figures presented by some of the 
larger institutions in connection with 
their year-end statements. National 
City Bank of New York, for example, 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Banks 


*Indicated 


--__Earnings—_, 
1951 1952 

Bank of America, NTS...a$2.12 a$2.10 
Bank of Manhattan Co.... a2.38 a2.53 
Bank of New York....... a25.21 a29.24 
Bankers Trust ........... a2.96 a3.97 
Chase National .......... 2.90 3.48 
Chemical Bank & Tr...... 3.33 3.96 
Cont’l Ill. Nat] Bk. & Tr.. a6.77 © a7.12 
Corn Exchange (N. Y.)... 4.52 4.54 
Fidelity-Philadelphia ..... 4.37 3.76 
First National (N. Y.).... 25.15 24.29 
First National (Boston).. a3.94 4.13 
First National (Chicago). 18.18 20.94 
First National (St. Louis) 3.64 3.97 
Girard Tr. C. Ex. (Phila.) 2.94 2.89 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.)... 17.58 23.94 
Hanover Bank (N. Y.)... 5.98 6.99 
i as ae al.55 a1.63 
Manufacturers Trust ..... a4.96 a5.31 
National Bank (Detroit).. a4.03 4.20 
National City (N. Y.)..... ca3.51 ca3.98 
New York Trust ......... a8.09 a8.70 
Philadelphia National .... 10.81 7.83 
Security-First Nat. (L. A.) 11.32 10.97 
U, 8. Demet CR. Booka 17.80 20.13 





*Per share. +As of December 31. 


stitutions and with individuals with 


a-—Net operating earnings. 





reported that income from interest 0 
loans showed a 24.9 per cent rise ove 
1951. New York’s Guaranty Trus 
Company noted an increase of 28 pe 
cent over 1951, with loan interest ac 
counting for 57 per cent of total op 
erating earnings. With few excep 
tions similar showings were made b 
banks whose detailed income accoun 
were released along with year-enj 
balance sheets, though a number sti 
follow the practice of withholding in 
come account releases until a week ot 
two later. 

Some banks, though not many 
were nicked by EPT in 1952, whic 
added to the burden imposed on earn 
ings. The possibility that this tax 
will be allowed to die next June 30 
is another encouraging factor in the 
1953 prospect, since it points up the 
likelihood of highly satisfactory earn- 
ings in the final half of the year even 
if some slackening in borrowing 
should develop by that time. This 
will hinge largely, of course, on the 
demands for funds from defense and 
associated industries, this in turn de- 
pending on the course of events in 
Korea and of our relations with 
Stalin and his Soviet cohorts. 

The bank shares are not generous 
in their returns to the investor, but 
they have long been popular with in- 















whom stability of income and protec- 
tion of capital are prime objectives. 


+Book Value Divi- 
c—Per Share——, dends Recent 
1951 1952 1952 Bid Yield 
$16.97 $17.68 $1.60 32 5.0% 
32.96 33.79 1.40 35 4.0 
453.31 462.52 16.00 380 4.2 
56.29 57.85 2.00 55 3.7 
48.81 50.69 2.00 50 4.0 
47.31 49.27 2.00 52 3.9 
84.96 88.48 e4.00 94 4.3 
65.21 66.75 3.00 66 46 . 
78.09 78.55 3.10 65 48 
472.04 474.32 21.67 396 »b5.0 
46.85 48.00 2.25 52 4.3 
193.76 206.70 8.00 250 3.2 
51.63 53.00 2.60 51 5.1 
53.99 54.68 2.20 52 4.2 
377.97 385.90 15.00 360 4.2 
115.44 118.43 4.00 100 4.0 
23.92 24.28 1.10 24 4.6 
63.92 67.88 2.60 65 4.0 
46.30 47.70 2.00 50 4.0 
50.69 53.64 2.00 55 3.6 
116.96 120.41 5.00 116 43 
91.47 94.30 5.00 110 45 
89.91 96.58 3.30 104 3.2 
306.74 310.87 14.00 270 5.2 


b—At currently indicated rate of $5 


per share quarterly. c—-Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Company. e—Plus stock. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 

















After rallying sharply for over two months, prices are in 


line for a technical correction. This move may not carry 


as far or last as long as other reactions of recent years 


Market action during the rally which started 
late in October was most impressive. The rise was 
unusually steady, and attracted more trading vol- 
ume than had been witnessed for some time. But 
all rallies come to an end eventually, and the in- 
dications are that this one reached its peak just 
before Christmas, for the rails, and shortly after 
the turn of the year in the industrials. The ensu- 
ing declines have not, to date, involved any sharp 
price changes or other indications that a full-scale 
intermediate reaction is in progress, but the prob- 
abilities favor that assumption. 


After the extended rally of late 1952, a cor- 
rection was obviously due. At current near-record 
market levels, any intermediate decline may prove 
to be the first leg of a reversal in the major trend, 
but there seems little need to worry about that at 
present. Almost without exception, the major in- 
fluences affecting stock prices point to continuation 
of the bull market, and if this conclusion is correct 
a technical dip now will possess no more long term 
significance than have the numerous similar moves 
previously witnessed since mid-1949, 


There are even some grounds for anticipating 
that this reaction may be milder and of shorter 
duration than some of its predecessors. It cer- 
tainly should not last nearly eleven weeks, as did 
the decline from August to October, and it is un- 
likely that it will cancel all or most of the previous 
gain as did the reactions of May and June 1951 and 
April 1952. 


The seasonal peak in reinvestment demand 
from institutional buyers will help to minimize the 
price drop. An even more. important influence 
acting in this direction is the fillip given to investor 
confidence in the future by the business-like way 
in which President-elect Eisenhower is preparing to 
discharge’ the responsibilities soon to be handed to 
him. Although he and his aides have stressed 
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repeatedly that no short term miracles will be 
forthcoming from the new administration, it will be 
immensely heartening to see the nation’s affairs 
placed under firm guidance. 


Increased confidence is the only ingredient 
needed to assure further extension of the major 
uptrend. Even with no additional improvement in 
earnings and dividends, the market could rise 
appreciably from present levels before approaching 
the yield and price-earnings relationships which 
have prevailed around previous bull market tops. 
And the indications are that earnings, at least— 
and probably dividends as well—will show favor- 
able year-to-year comparisons for the first nine 


months of 1953. 


After that, there may be a change, and it should 
not be forgotten that the stock market often reflects 
any such development some months in advance. 
But the change will not be very extensive and thus, 
unless the market rises over coming months to 
wholly unrealistic levels, the prospect of a leveling- 
off or a moderate drop in corporate profits will 
not call for any drastic decline in security values. 
It will, however, require continuous reappraisal of 
the outlook for various individual groups. 


This is nothing new; there are always strong 
cross-currents in the market and they have been 
unusually marked in the past several years. But 
there will have to be a change in emphasis in 
attempting to take advantage of them. Instead of 
seeking situations due for a substantial gain in 
volume and profits, investors will be primarily con- 
cerned with a search for those which can hold their 
own (or better) while the majority of companies 
report lower earnings. It is not too early to make 
this shift in emphasis now; such a policy will 
minimize possible losses while not precluding fur- 
ther profits. 

Written January 15, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Added this week to the list of growth stocks is 
United Air Lines. This company is the outstanding 
domestic carrier of mail and the second largest 
in the passenger field. Traffic hit a new peak in 
1952 and should show a further gain in 1953. On 
order for delivery in 1954 are 25 new DC-7 and 
15 more Convair 340s at a cost of more than $60 
million, equipment which should enable the line 
to handle further substantial traffic increases. 


Rail Mergers Ahead? 


Officials of the 540-mile Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway (known as the Monon) have 
held merger talks with the 900-mile Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, with a joining of the two systems 
given a 50-50 chance of success. The close ties 
existing between the Kansas City Southern and the 
Chicago Great Western roads have sparked rumors 
that at some future date the systems might be com- 
bined. Also, recent merger rumors have linked 
the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Central of 
Georgia, with the object of extending the ‘Frisco’s 
operations through the South to Savannah, Ga. 
But while there are sound economic reasons for 
welding railroad properties into more cohesive 
units, the difficulties of obtaining stockholder and 
ICC approval make it unlikely that more than a 
scant few of the proposed mergers will progress 
beyond the discussion stage. 


Movies For TV 


The first major picture company—Paramount 
Pictures—has entered the field of producing films 
for television, joining such smaller companies as 
Columbia and Universal. This activity, which helps 
keep motion picture sets busy and thereby reduces 
overhead, is steadily expanding as an increasing 
number of television programs are being filmed. 
Meanwhile, theater attendance has perked up re- 
cently after a poor showing last year, when at- 
tendance dipped more than 20 per cent below the 
1947 level. The attendance pick-up is attributed to 
the popularity enjoyed by big-budget pictures such 
as Ivanhoe and The Snows of Kilimanjaro, as well 
as the new three-dimensional types of film projec- 
tion. It is hoped that the incoming Administration 
will take steps to reduce the 20 per cent admissions 
tax, which would also encourage movie-going. 
Twentieth Century-Fox has furnished tangible evi- 
dence of its optimism with the announcement that 
12 


it will spend more than $20 million this year on 
seven “big name” pictures. 


Filtered Cigarettes Growing 


Filter-tip cigarettes, which now account for about 
two per cent of the cigarettes sold in this country, 
are fast gaining in popularity. Noting that the 
filter types hold a position comparable to that of 
king-sized types twelve years ago, Robert M. Gan- 
ger, president of P. Lorillard predicts that “by 
1960, as much as 50 per cent of cigarette sales may 
be accounted for by king-size and filter types.” 
Significantly, Brown & Williamson’s Viceroy and 
Benson & Hedges’ Parliament brands (both of 
which are filter types) chalked up greater sales 
gains last year than the three leading king-sized 
brands. A favorable sales trend also was shown 
by Lorillard’s Kents, for which a high degree of 
filtration is claimed. Profit prospects in filtered 
cigarettes, however, are mainly of a long term 
nature. Nearby developments that may favorably 
influence cigarette company earnings include pos- 
sible lifting of price controls on April 30 and ex- 
piration of EPT on June 30. On the less favorable 
side, the question of whether the tax rate on econ- 
omy-brand cigarettes should be lowered seems due 
for another hearing in Congress. 


Auto Parts Prospects 


With essential metals in better supply, the auto- 
mobile parts manufacturers may pile up a record 
sales volume this year, exceeding the peak figure 
of $2.5 billion established in 1951. Since part of 
the 1951 buying outpaced demands, dealers found 
themselves a little overstocked early last year. 
Tight metal supplies, forcing use of substitute mate- 
rials, increased production costs, while dollar vol- 
ume was around $100 million less than in the 
previous year. 

Basic factor underlying demand for replacement 
parts is the percentage of older cars in use, and 
since big-volume postwar automobile output is 
now entering the three- to five-year age level, 1953 
is a potentially better year for makers of batteries, 
spark plugs, brake and clutch linings, piston rings 
and bearings. The record number of cars built in 
1950 will be three years old this year, and of the 
more than 43 million cars now registered, as many 
as 15 million may be needing replacement parts. 
New equipment sales also will be better if the ex- 
pected larger car output materializes. 
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Synthetic Fiber Demand 

Continued growth of man-made fibers is indi- 
cated by the feeling in trade circles that demand 
will keep well ahead of supply for some years to 
come. Meanwhile a warning has been sounded in 
Australia that synthetic fibers have been developed 
“so alarmingly” that the United States will have 
no need in future years to buy any natural wool. 

Production of synthetic fabrics other than rayon 
and acetate exceeded 300 million yards last. year 
against 265 million in 1951. These fabrics, some 
with wool characteristics, include nylon, dynel, 
Orlon, Dacron, Vicara, and Acrilan. Production 
of rayon and acetate fabrics declined last year in 
even greater proportion than output of cotton 
goods, an indication that use of the newer synthe- 
tics is cutting into sales of the older synthetics. In- 
sofar as output of finished woolen goods is con- 
cerned, there is little indication yet that demand 
has suffered. Estimates are that U. S. 1952 output 
was off very little from that of the previous year. 
Increased demand for civilian wool fabrics last 
year largely offset a decline in purchasing by the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 


Nickel Price Up 

The 314-cent increase in nickel prices (to 60 
cents a pound) will of course be of primary benefit 
to the nickel miners—principally the International 
Nickel Company which initiated the request. It 
was approved by the OPS because of the decline 
in the exchange value of the United States dollar 
in relation to Canadian currency. Since June 1, 
1951, when the previous upward adjustment was 
made in the price of nickel, the United States dollar 
has depreciated more than 8 per cent in Canadian 
exchange value. While approving the increase, 
OPS did not authorize nickel consumers to adjust 








their prices proportionately, but will consider in- 
dividual applications for relief. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 10 
1,200-horsepower diesel-electric locomotives from 
Fairbanks, Morse. 

Consolidated Edison to convert about 18,000 cus- 
tomers from manufactured to natural gas in Mar- 
ble Hill area (Bronx and Manhattan) N. Y. 

General Electric announces a new line (over 
190 models) of residential air conditioning equip- 
ment in wide range of heating and cooling capa- 
cities. 

Union Carbide’s new dye formations (developed 
by its textile fibers department) has reduced by as 
much as 59 per cent the cost of dyeing the synthe- 
tic fiber dynel. 

Glidden Company has acquired Eagle-Picher’s 
Atlanta, Ga., paint plant; plans to double capacity 
of the plant immediately. 


Other Corporate News 

Carrier Corporation reports unfilled orders of 
$26.8 million October 31 vs. $30.6 million a year 
ago; excludes uncompleted Government contracts. 

Reeves Bros. has acquired Burton Bros., Inc.; 
Namm-Loeser’s has acquired Milk’s, Inc., retail 
department store; International Shoe has acquired 
Burk Brothers, leather manufacturers. Anderson- 


. Prichard has acquired a controlling interest in 


Kanotex Refining Company, with 13,000 barrels 
daily capacity; Carnation Company, has acquired 
part of the assets of Pure White Dairy, a milk 
distributor in Tulsa area; Food Machinery has 
acquired Mowamatic Corporation, maker of mow- 
ing equipment; National Gypsum has acquired 
Asbestone Corporation for about $5 million. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 96 2.77% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.19 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.82 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961........ 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

RE ere ee: 97 3.28 105 
Gities Service 38; 1977 .....cscsc000s 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104144 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 102. 3.37 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 57 439 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
ee eS ee 3.00 2.25 37 6.1 
nr 70.80 70.80 43 1.9 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 37 43 
General Bilectrie: os... e ince aicws 235 3200 7 43 
General Hoods és. Seog sss 240 240 53 45 
Int'l Business Machines........ 74.00 74.00 235 1.7 
Standard Oil of California...... Zou 300.55: 55 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... Zw L200 Fl sob 
@United Air Lines............ 150° i500 -30: “62 
Dmited’ Bistiutt: s6.seeee. dees: 160 200° 36. 56 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. t—Also paid stock. @ Added 
this week; see page 12. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


r *Indi- 
-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 160 56% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 53 5.3 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 200 39 5.1 
Household Finance ........... 240 2.50 48 5.2 


Meee Os MP nentides cisions 3.00 3.00 55 5.5 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 400 450 66 68 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 3.00 57 5.3 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 42 48 
Safeway Stores .............. 240 240 34 7.0 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 200 37 5.4 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.000 38 53 
ee 2.25 2.00 34 5.9 
Texas Company: ....0.00..5s0: 3.05 3.00 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 54 7.4 
Union Pacific B.R. .......... 6.00 600 113 5.3 
NE WE be stieteineaiiwanisiae 450 400 57 70 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 6.6 


West Penn Electric .......... 200 205 36 5.7 


* Based on 1952 payments. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 

--Dividends— Recent cated 

1951 1952 Price Yield 

A Bie. cic csa capa $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 55 7.3 
(fuett, Peabody .......0sssckieces 225 200 29 69 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 15. 6.0 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 41 6.7 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 250 30 83 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 61 5.7 
General Motors .............. 400 400 66 6.1 
Glidden Company ............ 225 223 36 63 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 78 7.7 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 2.00 40 50 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 3.75 4.00 64 63 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 33 7.6 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 200 41 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... iM, 136: 2: $2 
U.S. | SROGd i Jade, a 3.00 300 43 7.0 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Whole Loaf 
ls Worth 
Waiting For 


Informed observers 
appear to agree that 
some form of tax re- 
lief may be drafted in 
our next federal tax bill by the House 
Ways and Means Committee where 
legislation of this nature originates. 
Along what specific lines easing will 
be recommended is less clear. Likely 
targets are the excess profits tax, ex- 
cise imposts and the personal income 
tax. 

Pressure is strong for relief in each 
of these, and other, directions; and 
the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will initiate its deliberations in 
an atmosphere of considerable ur- 
gency. An eager Congress wants to 
get going on bills that will help its 
members live up to campaign prom- 
ises regardless of party affiliations. As 
a result, there is a possibility that 
greater emphasis may be put on ex- 
pediency than on comprehensiveness ; 
that haste of showing some form of 
tax easing may becloud the need of a 
thorough study and possible over- 
hauling of our entire tax mechanism. 
Such a result, regardless of the bene- 
fit that might come from even a token 
reduction in some directions, would 
be unfortunate; for, seldom have the 
sessions of the powerful House com- 
mittee been more opportune than now 
for a thorough-going study of all 
forms of tax collection and their long 
range effect on the economy. True, 
half a loaf is better than none, but not 
if it wrecks the oven. 


Diagnosis An example of the type 
Needed in Of tax study needed, in 
This Field relation to economic 


trends, lies in the field 
of raising new capital. During 1952, 
corporations again were successful in 
raising vast sums for plant expansion, 
but the most popular approach contin- 
ued through the issuance of debt se- 
curities as contrasted with equities, 
and again the prime credit risks relied 
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largely on insurance companies and 
institutional investors rather than in- 
vidual possessors of capital. 

Why, in a period of sustained busi- 
ness prosperity, is the individual less 
disposed than before to own a stake in 


the enterprise? Possibly the answer 
lies in our method of corporate in- 
come tax collection. 

In 1952, to use the figures garnered 
for President Truman in his recent 
Budget message, corporate profits 
topped $40 billion. A juicy pie, in- 
deed, for stockholders. But consid- 
erably more than half was sliced off 
for Uncle Sam in the form of cor- 
porate income and excess profits 
taxes, leaving a smaller slice of profits 
available as an equity in profits for 
some millions of stockholders. And 
out of the portion sliced for distribu- 
tion in the form of dividends, these 
stockholders again had to pay a tax. 

It is to be hoped the tax-makers 
resolve this inequity. That would 
open new capital sources needed to 
finance our expanding economy. 


The perennial dis- 
cussion of broker- 
age commissions 
which had reached 
a high level last Summer while stock 
trading held at a low level has again 
revived in New York Stock Ex- 
change houses, but is less insistent 
than before on a general increase in 
rates. This modulation of an earlier 
cry for increase is attributed to the 
greater volume of trading, which cur- 
rently is running close to two million 
shares a day against little over half 
that volume a year ago, and to a 
realization that commission charges 
against lower-priced stock transac- 


Stock Exchange 
Study of 


Commissions 


Page 


tions are disproportionately higher 
than fees charged for handling trans- 
actions in higher-priced equities. For 
example, the commission on a round 
lot purchase of a $34 stock is less 
than half as much, percentagewise, as 
the commission on a $20 stock. In 
consequence, the current discussion 
appears directed more toward correct- 
ing the disparity than in working out 
a flat across-the-board increase. 

Underlying the entire question is 
the basic one of either too little busi- 
ness or too many brokers to share 
it. The Exchange has already taken 
action in the direction of reducing 
the number of brokers by offering to 
purchase 50 seats at a maximum price 
of $50,000 per seat. As for the al- 
ternative of stimulating more busi- 
ness, the background today seems 
peculiarly favorable. The problem 
is how to go about getting it. One 
way not to proceed is by making the 
cost of doing business with Exchange 
members prohibitive. 


Don't Expect Even the Cabinet mem- 
Too Much _ bers of the outgoing na- 
in a Harry tional Administration, 

and Harry S. Truman, 
himself, who a short time ago implied 
some concern over a possible depres- 
sion should Dwight Eisenhower be- 
come President, now appear to be 
bullish over the American prospect. 
In this, they agree with many mil- 
lions of Americans. 

We also share a widespread belief 
that the Inauguration marks a con- 
structive development of far-reaching 
importance, but we are somewhat dis- 
mayed at times at the extravagance of 
some forecasts. To expect too much 
in a hurry would lead inevitably to 
disappointment ; the problems of Gov- 
ernment are too complex and its 
machinery too cumbersome to nurture 
90-day miracles. Impatience would 
impede rather than advance the im- 
portant work ahead. 
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Whit &y Metionad Steel 


welded into one 


Seven great divisions 


It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel... growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent ... completely integrated ... one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels. 








NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National’s 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


‘i 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace 
division of National Steel, in Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National’s 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware- 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Steel 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





Few Investments Among 
Participating Preferreds 


Some issues have been making extra pay- 


ments, but in most cases the participation fea- 


ture is of no actual value at the present time 


I’ theory, participating preferred 
stocks hold most of the advan- 
tages of a common issue as well as 
those of a senior stock. But in prac- 
tice, most participating preferreds are 
pretty speculative affairs, and in some 
of these situations the participation 
privilege is of little more than aca- 
demic interest. 


The only investment situation 
among the listed issues appearing in 
the table below is Southern California 
Edison 5 per cent original preferred, 
which in addition to the $1.25 cumu- 
lative payment also returns holders 
75 cents a year under the terms of 
the participation agreement. 

Century Investors, Crown Cork 


International, Kelsey- Hayes and 
Metal Textile also are paying par- 
ticipating dividends, but reference to 
the common dividend column on the 
right of the tabulation indicates that 
all of the others are far removed 
from extra payments. An exception 
is found in the case of Curtis Pub- 
lishing, whose participation depends 
on the amount earned on the issue 
itself rather than on payments made 
to common shareholders. 


Little to Offer 


The participating preferred stock 
group holds little attraction for the 
average investor, particularly when 
so many members of the group offer 
little promise of extra dividends 
although total common share pay- 
ments currently are at record levels. 





Listed Participating Preferreds 


Paid on 
Common or 
-—Dividends—, Recent Class B 
1951 1952 Price Participation Privilege 1952 
Bon Ami $4 non-cum. “A” (mp.)...............05. $2.00 $2.00 23 Equal with Class “B” after “A” has re- 
ceived $4 and “B” $2.50 per share. 
ee er ee 7.00 7.00 108 Equal with common after each has received 
$7 per share. $2.00 
Century Investors $2 non-cum. conv. ($10 par)..... 2.16 2.12 36 Equal with common after preferred has re- 
ceived $2 per share. 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. 5% non-cum. “A”.. 5.00 5.00 50 Equal with common up to an additional $1 
per share after preferred has received $5 
and common $3.50 per share. 1.00 
Chic. & North Western 5% cum. conv. “A”........ 2.55 41 Equal with common up to an additional $1 
per share after each has received $5 per 
share. 
Crown Cork Int’l $1 cum. “A” (mp.)............... 1.00 1.15 14 Equal with “B” stock after each has re- 
ceived $1 per share. N.R. 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 cum. prior.................. 4.00 4.00 53 Cumulative up to $3 annually and receives 
$1 additional if earned. 0.20 
Int’l Rys. of Cent. America 5% cum. B.D., $41...... 1.25 55 Equal with common after each has received 
$5 per share. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel $1.50 cum. conv. “A” (par $1). 2.50 3.00 37 Equal with “B” stock after each has re- 
ceived $1.50 per share. 3.00 
Metal Textile $3.25 cum, conv. (par $15)........... 3.65 3.90 56 Equal with common after preferred has re- 
ceived $3.25 per share. 0.65 
Moody’s Investors Service $3 cum. (n.p.).......... 3.00 3.00 36 Equal with common after preferred has 
received $3 and common $2.25 per share. 
New York Dock $5 non-cum., (n.p.)................ 5.00 5.00 90 Equal with common after each has received 
$5 per share. 0.50 
Pacific Coast $4 non-cum. 2d (mp.)................ 2 ee 50 Equal with common after each has received 
$4 per share. 
Sou. California Edison 5% cum. original ($25 par).. 2.00 2.00 49 Percentage rate equal to highest paid on 
any other issue, preferred or common. 2.00 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. 6% cum. B.D. $73.50...... 6.00 6.00 130 Equal with common after preferred has re- 
ceived $6 and common $3 per share. 
Western Pacific R.R. 5% cum. “A”................ 5.00 5.00 96 Equal with common after preferred has re- 
ceived $5 and common $3 per share. 3.00 
B.D.—Unpaid back dividends. 





N.R.—Not reported. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Nearly everyone in Washington has something to say 


about five-pound Federal Budget and what may happen 


to it—But new Budget Director plays it like a veteran 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new 
Budget Director, Joseph M. Dodge, 
made a bad impression at his first 
press conference, for reasons that 
were a thorough credit to himself. 
He was badgered for a headline: that 
he’d cut the budget to ribbons; that 
he couldn’t cut it; that he’d cut it 10 
per cent. Dodge wouldn’t let any- 
body put words in his mouth. Not 
yet knowing, he didn’t pretend that 
he could forecast a reduction. 

Dodge is playing it like an experi- 
enced official. First, he’s going over 
the budget with each Cabinet ap- 
pointee. What would happen at the 
conferences, Dodge wouldn’t say. It 
may be that he already has sugges- 
tions for changes which he wants first 
to clear with the new department 
heads. Perhaps he wants simply to 
instruct them in budget procedures so 
that as they find things to alter, they'll 
know how to go about it. Dodge him- 
self said that he’s against using a meat- 
axe; before you decide to cut any- 
thing, look into the likely results. 

It took the whole Government 
three-quarters of a year to prepare 
the Truman budget, which, Dodge 
says, can’t be changed in a couple 
of months. The Government has too 
much momentum. As the new offi- 
cialdom settles down, members of it, 
he hopes, will see ways to cut things. 
Then the President will send mes- 
sages to Congress asking that this or 
that appropriation be rescinded. 


The Truman Administration al- 
ways made the situation look gloom- 
ier than it turns out to be. A year 
ago, Truman forecast a deficit for 
this fiscal year of $14 billion, which 
would put the debt by next June at 
$275 billion. The new forecast, which 
appraises the current deficit at less 
than $6 billion, puts the debt at the 
end of the period at $264 billion. 
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The new leadership represents 
two schools. There’s the type, typi- 
fied by Dodge, which is wary of 
forecasts, which promises as little as 
possible, but like its predecessors in 
office, paints things darkly. In Con- 
gress, you have the other group of 
people who still talk as if a campaign 
were on. As soon as the budget fig- 
ures were out, there were press re- 
leases in which you could almost see 
determined facial expressions prom- 
ising various large cuts. 


It will be interesting to watch this 
go on as the budget stretches into 
the usual humdrum hearings. Ad- 
ministrative officers, now talking for 
Republicans, will testify. Presumably, 
they will mostly defend the Truman 
figures as Congressmen try to coax 
them into denunciations of the en- 
tire calculation. Finally, the new 
Cabinet officials will appear. 

For the lesser officials, mostly ca- 
reer men, who'll be the first to talk, 
the whole business will be an em- 
barrassment. Most of the time, they 
won't know whether their new 
bosses, who'll be coming up later, 
will defend or disown what they’re 
immediately saying. Their bosses may 
not yet have decided. 


Congressmen and Senators are 
playing with some interesting ideas. 
How about a percentage budget? You 
vote a total and then vote each agency 
a part of it. An increase for one will 
mean a cut for another. How about 
fixing percentages of estimated rev- 
enue, which will come from incomes, 
company profits, excises, etc ? 


A budget is usually more inter- 
esting in detail than as a whole. It’s 
full of odds and ends, which are often 
important. When the five-pound vol- 
ume first comes out, people are tele- 
phoning all over the country on all 


sorts of things that have nothing to 


do with the vast totals. Though no- 
body has a direct interest in them, 
these alone get the big play. 

Federal Trade Commission wants 
more money in order to enforce the 
new law against company mergers. 
So far, for lack of cash, it’s done 
just about nothing. More money is 
wanted to buy and stockpile strategic 
materials. But with most materials 
getting more plentiful, less money is 
wanted to prevent unlicensed exports. 
Government buyers, salesmen should 
know, plan to revise several hundred 
specifications. 


Truman could have played poli- 
tics with the budget. The trick would 
have been to slash it so much that the 
new Administration would have been 
forced to restore. Then, Democrats 
in Congress could have taken the now 
popular side of defending economy. 
This, the totals alone disclose, was 
certainly not done. 


Ezra Benson, who'll be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, had made some 
speeches against pegging farm prod- 
ucts which got Congressmen mad. 
He’s now telling reporters that he 
hasn’t yet decided what the Govern- 
ment should do and that, after all, 
he needn’t decide for two years, when 
the present law lapses. Evidently, he 
won't try, as had been forecast, to 
make changes now. 


Government has come to a dead 
stop. Because all hotel rooms are en- 
gaged—mostly people here to see the 
inaugural—Congressional committees 
and administrative agencies have had 
to postpone hearings at which out- 
of-towners would have to appear. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Container Makers 
—Growth Industry 


Higher costs and taxes have kept earnings in check, but 


sales continue in vigorous upward trend. Leaders possess 


income stability; shares are good defensive issues 


apes in the container industry. 
as in all other fields, pays off. 
The effort to enlarge the container 
market through numerous minor dis- 
coveries as to what new or additional 
products may be packed for handy use 
has resulted in rapid secular growth 
for all branches of the industry. 

This growth has been at a much 
greater rate than the increase in popu- 
lation. Between 1940 and 1950, for 
example, the number of U. S. resi- 
dents increased 19 per cent. But with 
the growing use of metal cans and 
glass containers for supplementary 
foods and for non-food items in tre- 
mendous variety, the increase in ship- 
ments of cans (measured in terms of 
steel consumed in their manufacture ) 
was 78 per cent during this same 
period while glass container ship- 
ments rose 102 per cent. Reflecting 
increased packaging of frozen foods, 
which is practically a brand-new in- 
dustry, fiber containers and paper 
boxes showed an even more dynamic 
growth. This increased business has 
cut into sales of fresh vegetables and 
meats to some extent rather than into 
volume of tinplate and glass. A siz- 
able proportion of frozen food vol- 
ume, i.e., fruit juices, is packed in tin 
cans. 

Since the national standard of liv- 
ing and our created human wants 
may be expected to advance and 
widen rather than stand still, growth 
of the container industry should con- 
tinue at a greater rate than the gain 
in population. Here again research 
will play a leading part in widening 
the container market. 

Can industry output has been re- 
stricted now and then by bans on the 
use of tin except for the most essen- 
tial purposes, and curbs on the use of 
steel, the primary component in tin 
plate. Restrictions were most severe 
during World War II, but early in 
1948 some curbs were reimposed lim- 
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iting the use of tin in containers for 
certain products such as beer and pet 
foods. Volunae nevertheless contin- 
ued to climb because the industry was 
able to produce more cans while using 
less tin. Restrictions were eliminated 
on December 1, 1949, then reimposed 
on February 1, 1951, in line with the 
huge defense program involving the 
stockpiling of tin. The number of tin 
cans produced declined in 1951 for 
the first time since World War II, 
but a slight gain is indicated for 1952, 
and quota percentage restrictions on 
the quantity of cans which may be 
used to pack various products expired 
December 31. Provided that can- 
making supplies remain adequate, 
shipments should increase appreciably 
this year. 


Price Determinants 


The industry attempts to gear con- 
tract prices to tinplate prices and 
labor rates, which comprise about 80 
per cent of total costs. Higher charges 
for fuel and freight are absorbed, but 
if physical volume increases  suffi- 
ciently the added costs are offset. For 
American Can, largest producer of 
tin containers and an important fac- 
tor also in fiber milk containers, 
volume’ increases have recently been 
insufficient to maintain profit margins 
and higher taxes have cut into net. 
The company anticipates a ten per 
cent gain in volume this year, how- 


The Metal and Glass Container Makers 


7—— *Sales —\ 


(Millions) -—Annual—.__-—Nine Months— dend Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
American Can ..... $426.1 $478.4 $3.17 $2.75 $2.05 $1.64 b$1.26 36 3.5% 
Anchor-Hocking Gl. 71.5 72.0 3.87 2.87 eao. @i6 1, me OF 
Continental Can ... 353.2 3648 4.53 4.61 3.75 3.19 2.00 46 4.3 
Hazel-Atlas Glass.. 55.5 53.2 1.66 1.55 1.38 1.06 120 20 6.0 
National Can ...... 24.9 23.2 042 0.85 N.R. D068 0.12% 11 1.1 
Owens-Illinois Glass 239.5 219.6 7.96 5.57 a7.09 a4.44 400 78 5.1 
Thatcher Glass ..... 179 204 1.72 1.99 a2.39 a1.12 10" «13° FZ 





*Nine months. 


dividend. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


7-——— Earned Per Share ———, 


a—12 months ended September 30. b—Stock split 2-for-1, also paid 100% stock 





ever, and improvement in net earn-§An 
ings is probable. Ranking secondffthe 
among the can producers, Continental 
Can is more widely diversified ; it is 
the leading producer of fiber drumsfij 
and containers and the second largest 
in bottle caps and crowns. It also 
makes sealing machinery and paper 
containers. This company is expected 
to share in the improved prospects 
for this year. A four per cent in-9j 
crease in can prices effective last 
September will aid industry compari- 
sons for the first eight months. 

An improved situation concerning 
raw materials for the tin can pro- 
ducers is not, of course, a favorable 
factor for the glass container makers. 
The tin can makers inevitably take a 
larger percentage of the beer con- 
tainer market and do more business 
as well in other non-food lines. Tin 
can usage for food other than fruits 
and vegetables (the primary and es- 
sential outlet for cans even when 
metal supplies are tight) also ad- 
vances as tins replace glass or other 
packaging materials. It is significant 
that glass container shipments have 
not followed a steady upward course 
since the war, but have occasionally 
declined, as during the three-year 
period from 1947 through 1949. Ship- 
ments for the first ten months of last 
year were also off slightly from the 
same 1951 period. New uses are oc- 
casionally found, as for prepared pop- 
corn, a new product rapidly gaining 
popularity, and the long-term trend 
should continue upward although 
probably at a somewhat slower pace 
than that enjoyed by makers of other 
types of containers. 

Yields on Anchor-Hocking, Hazel- 
Atlas and Owens-Illinois, all good 
grade issues (the last two of invest- 
ment quality) range from 5.7 per cent 
to 5.1 per cent. But for the two fore- 
most metal container producers— 
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American Can and Continental Can— 
the respective yields are only 3.5 per 
cent and 4.3 per cent, reflecting a 
more stable situation with prospects 


sfor enhanced earnings and further 


long-term growth. The two smaller 
units, National Can and Thatcher 
Glass, represent definitely speculative 
situations, although new management 
for National Can may succeed in plac- 


-Bing that company on a better earnings 


basis. 


Vegetable Oils 





Concluded from page 4 


as a means of obtaining fuller use of 
existing plant facilities. Glidden, it 
is interesting to note, originally 
entered the soybean field to obtain the 
oil needed for its paint and margarine 
business ; today, it not only produces 
conventional soybean products, but 
also various soy derivatives which 
can be used as intermediates in the 
drug field. In addition, Glidden is an 
important factor in naval stores and 
in foods, the latter being sold under 
the Durkee label. 

Although A. E. Staley’s most im- 
portant activity is corn processing (it 
is the nation’s second ranking 
processor ), it also is one of the oldest 
and largest soybean processors; the 
latter activity has averaged about 40 
per cent of sales in recent years. Next 
in importance is the refining and the 
processing of crude vegetable oils, fol- 
lowed by the sale of chemical deriva- 
tives and special products. Interesting 
products in the latter group include 
inositol—a refined derivative of corn 
steep liquor which has medical appli- 
cations—and monosodium glutamate, 
a condiment sold for home use under 
the trade name Zest. 

Spencer Kellogg’s interests are 
now mainly centered in soybean and 
linseed oil production, although the 
company is a leading producer of cas- 
tor oil. It will also become a proces- 
sor of cottonseed oil when two Cali- 
fornia plants are completed. How- 
ever, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift and 
Chickasha Cotton Oil are the fore- 
most examples of specialists in 
processing of cottonseed oil products. 
Wesson presses about one-eighth of 
the country’s cottonseed crop and, in- 
cluding the large quantities of cotton- 
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seed oil purchased from others, ac- 
counts for about 20 per cent of the 
total cottonseed oil business. Most 
of the company’s refined oil tonnage 
is sold in bulk, although Wesson Oil 
is a nationally-advertised consumer 
product. 

Considering the wide year-to-year 
earnings fluctuations that character- 
ize the group, the major vegetable oil 
processors have compiled surprisingly 
good dividend records. Archer- 





Daniels-Midland and Wesson Oil 
have made regular payments since 
1927, Glidden since 1933, and Spen- 
cer Kellogg since 1913. Capitaliza- 
tions generally are conservative, with 
Archer-Daniels-Midland and Chicka- 
sha boasting debt-free capital struc- 
tures. Nevertheless, considering the 
uncertainties confronting the indus- 
try, commitments should be confined 
to such better-grade industry units as 
Archer-Daniels- Midland and Glidden. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Appliances . . . 

The day has arrived when we won't 
have to contend with a burned meal, 
for next month Westinghouse Elec- 
tric will place on sale an electric 
range with an “electronic eye” that 
just won’t let food burn even if the 
water in which it is cooking should 
evaporate—two other home conven- 
iences being readied by the company 
for a debut next month are (1) a 
two-door refrigerator-freezer with 
automatic defrosting in the freezer 
as well as the refrigerator section, 
and (2) a portable automatic dish- 
washer on wheels which can be con- 
verted for a permanent installation 
with a few minor adjustments. . . . 
In line with a new policy of concen- 
tration on the production of fewer 
models to eliminate confusion in pur- 
chasing by consumers (as well as to 
reduce the inventory required by 
dealers), the Crosley Division of 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation is 
showing only four electric range 
models and six Shelvador farm and 
home freezers for 1953—in addition, 
the company has announced three 
new series of clock-radios plus a full 
line of electric water heaters in a total 
of 31 models with capacities from 12 
to 82 gallons of hot water. . . . Also 
showing a new line at this time is 
Whirlpool Corporation, which is in- 
troducing an eight pound capacity 
automatic home ‘washing machine 
only 24 inches wide to meet the re- 
quirements of small apartments—the 
company also has a standard 29-inch 
wide unit and a matching dryer (in 
both electric and gas models). 


Building .. . 

The publishers of Small Homes 
Guide will place on the newsstands on 
March 1 a new semi-annual maga- 
zine for those owning and planning to 
modernize older homes—to be called 
Home Modernizing, it will contain 
case histories, illustrated “how-to” 
articles, new ideas, new products and 
other features... . A study of the 
prefabricated housing market, entitled 
Practices and Precepts of Marketing 
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Prefabricated Houses, has been re- 
leased by the U. S. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—based on a 
study made by Cornell University, the 
58-page brochure is available from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office 
for 35 cents. . . . Executives looking 
for a flooring material that will resist 
the destructive action of many chem- 
icals will be interested in a product 
called Latex-O-Crete, by United Lab- 
oratories, Inc.—it can be applied di- 
rectly over an existing floor (to a 
thickness of about 14-inch), requires 
no special preparation of the old sur- 
face. .. . New opportunities for heat- 
ing an expansion attic or even an 
entire house are offered by United 
States Rubber Company’s Uskon, an 
electrical radiant heating panel which 
is cemented to the ceiling with a spe- 
cial adhesive—heating element of the 
panel is a sheet of conductive rubber 
that is sandwiched between layers of 
plastic and aluminum foil ; it measures 
only 1/16th of an inch thick, weighs 
but six ounces per square foot and 
comes in sheets measuring 4x4 feet 
and 3x4 feet. 








Gadgets... 

Ever wish for something to keep 
a picture straight when its hanging 
on the wall?—try Pictabs, by House 
of Morrow; they’re essentially pieces 
of foam rubber with an adhesive on 
one side to secure them to the backs 
of pictures. . . . Another common 
trouble is the timing of boiled eggs— 
this problem has been solved by 
Arthur E. Waeterling who has pa- 
tented a gimmick which not only 
times the eggs, but also removes them 
from the water at the end of the de- 
sired cooking period. .. . Sanford Ink 
Company has come on the market 
with the Carryette Kit, six bottles 
with liquids to correct almost any per- 
plexing situation in the home—you'll 
find (1) ink and fruit stain remover, 
(2) Sani-phone for deodorizing tele- 
phone mouthpieces, (3) electric cord 
re-insulator, (4) household oil, (5) 
glue and (6) spot remover suitable 
for grease, chewing gum and oil. ... 
The Gadgetray is an unbreakable flex- 
ible plastic tray designed to fit into a 
kitchen drawer to bring order to an 
otherwise untidy accumulation of sil- 



























































Air Conditioner 






For Small Homes 






A two-ton year-'round air 
conditioner (pictured) de- 
signed for an average six- 
room house will be mar- 
keted this spring by Servel. 
Inc. Gas-fired, and thus 
quiet in operation, the unit 
measures 27 inches wide, 
75 inches high and covers 
8!/, square feet of floor 
space. This unit, the small 
brother of the company's 
three-ton and five-ton mod- 
els, will be priced around 
$1,200. Two other additions 
to Servel's 1953 air condi- 
tioning line are a window- 
type unit offered in 34-ton 
and one-ton sizes, and a 
10-ton water chiller for in- 
dustrial installation. 
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verware, spatulas, measuring spoons 
and the like—measuring 12 inches 
wide by nearly 16 inches long, the 
tray is made by Plas-Tex Corporation 
and comes in a variety of colors. 


Household Products .. . 

For the past year, Ekco Products 

Company has been supplying dispos- 
able aluminum foil pans to the baking 
industry, but homemakers found they 
could be re-used time and again for 
cooking and serving—taking the cue, 
Ekco last week introduced what it 
called Ekco Fotlware, dishes made of 
the same aluminum foil but formed 
into 12 different shapes and sizes 
to meet the needs of the ordinary 
housewife; these are available in 
packages of from four to ten pieces 
that are priced from 25 cents to 98 
cents. Ekco Foilware is divided into 
three classes: party, serving and pie 
plates; cooking, baking and serving 
dishes; and cook’n’freeze dishes. . 
A new wax product said to be as 
gentle as a hand lotion and as pleasant 
to smell is actually something for 
cleaning and polishing kitchen sur- 
faces—called Jubilee, this latest prod- 
uct of S. C. Johnson & Sons easily 
removes greasy cooking film, finger- 
marks and the like, then leaves a 
dry protective coat of wax to mini- 
mize future soiling. .. . B. F. Good- 
rich Company is placing on the 
market a new vinyl plastic floor tile 
under the trade-name BFG Koroseal 
—chief selling point is the fact that 
it requires no waxing, actually im- 
proves in appearance with wear (it’s 
manufactured in 80-gauge size and in 
eight ‘colors, can be installed by the 
home owner). 


Motor Boat Show... 

At Grand Central Palace in New 
York City last week, during the an- 
nual Motor Boat Show, one thing 
was very clear to the onlooker: the 
build-it-yourself craze has hit the 
boat field, and many individuals are 
saving about one-third the price of 
a good craft by assembling their own 
with one of the many boat-building 
kits on the market today—some half 
a dozen manufacturers now offer 
about six times that number of kits 
in models ranging from eight-foot 
prams to sizable cabin cruisers. . . . 
Among manufacturers in this field 
are Chris-Craft, U-Mak-It Products, 
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Lear, Inc., and Owens Yacht Com- 
pany—also Roberts Industries, W. D. 
Lee and Robert B. McKean. ... As 
an adjunct to the home assembly of 
boats, Federal Paint Company has 
announced a line of kits with the right 
amount of paint for various boat kits 
—each paint kit contains a sealer, 
semi-gloss and gloss white, copper 
bronze, spar varnish, deck paint and 
so forth. . . . Radiomarine Corpora- 
tion of America has introduced a low- 
cost model radar unit engineered to 
meet the space requirements of small 
boats—it’s useful in finding position, 
avoiding collision with other craft 
and in storm detection. 


Random Notes... 


Here’s a note of interest to your 
acquaintances who may be looking for 
research fellowships leading to ad- 
vanced degrees: The Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, offers industrial fel- 
lowships (physics, chemical engineer- 
ing, chemistry, ceramics, metallurgy, 
electrical engineering and engineering 
mechanics) to holders of Bachelor’s 


degrees under 28 years of age—under 
the plan, research fellows will divide 
their time equally between the class- 
room and work at the Foundation. 
. The doctors in the audience, 
and their accountants, in fact, will 
find there’s less confusion around 
March 15 each year if their records 
are in good shape—to facilitate this, 
Warren-David Publishing Company 
is introducing the Fagell Bookkeep- 
ing Record for Doctors, a one-volume 
loose-leaf record designed by a CPA 
for persons without accounting train- 
ing. .. . Confidential engineering maps 
and tracings may be safely tucked 
away in a special map file designed 
by Scott-Rice Company—a number of 
models are available, including one 
which is actually a fire-resistant safe 
and another which can be custom- 
built to match the furniture in the 
office in which it is to be located. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Business Background 
Chairman Lyon of Philip Morris talks plainly to TV viewers 





and they indicate mature understanding of basic economics 





ONEY TALKS — Long be- 

fore television became a house- 
hold convenience, a motion picture 
solon remarked that his success as a 
producer of profitable pictures lay in 
his rule of directing films to what he 
called the 13-year-old intelligence. 
His measure was widely adopted by 
others and probably contributed to 
bigger box office receipts though 
there are some who say that general 
acceptance of the rule set back the 
industry a dec- 
ade or two in 
producing later 
long-run hits 
that were 
plainly intend- 
ed, if not lab- 
eled, for the 
adult public. 
Whatever the 
result, tele- 
vision recently 
offered a vari- 
ation that may 
class as an experiment along this 
line. Instead of a pitchman’s plug 
for a popular cigarette it introduced 
a businessman who touched upon 
some of the basic economics of adult 
life: “If you like this program there’s 
one way you can help us bring it to 
you—‘Call for Philip Morris’.” 





Alfred E. Lyon 


Plain Talk—The message lacked 
the usual build-ups. No cheesecake 
was used to introduce the speaker; 
no deep-chested prize fighter topping 
off the last mile of his road work 
with an extra drag on a cigarette 
barked, “You take it from here.” 
Instead, a voice said something about 
a “special message” and there ap- 
peared on the screen the middle-aged 
ALFRED E. Lyon, board chairman of 
Philip Morris. He said his company 
appreciated the plaudits given the 
I Love Lucy show; pointed out that 
productions of this calibre cost 
money ; and then, obviously assuming 
his audience could put two and two 
together, introduced the clincher—to 
keep this show going, buy our prod- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





ucts. Viewer reaction was reported 
good, as indeed it should have been 
for people usually respond well to 
forthrightness. But it remains to be 
seen whether these indications of 
approbation will be translated into a 
discernible sales bulge; too early yet 
to tell. 


More Frankness — On another 
front, Chairman Lyon, rated as one 
of the nation’s great salesmen, 
frankly discussed the sales outlook 
of the tobacco industry for 1953. 
The plus equations were listed as 
growing population, an increasing 
proportion of women turning to the 
weed, and ability of the industry to 
keep prices within bounds despite 
obstacles. The minus equations he 
listed as multiple taxation that has 
led to cigarette bootlegging and price 
controls that have squeezed profit 
margins. The public, he was sure, 
understands the danger of ‘ killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs” 
and the Federal Government, states 
and municipalities, he clearly hoped, 
would perceive the danger of dimin- 
ishing returns from over-taxing the 
industry. 





Youth’s Fling—On the last day 
of 1952, Lron M. LITTLE retired as 
vice president of the New England 
Trust Company, of Boston. He was 
75. On the following Monday, the 
son’s father, HENry BAILEy LITTLE, 
who had attained his 102nd birthday 
over the week-end, declined re-elec- 
tion as president of the Institution 
for Savings in Newburyport and 
Vicinity. The senior Mr. Little had 
worked steadily since taking his first 
job as a messenger when he was 16 
(Millard Fillmore then was Presi- 
dent of the United States) and for 
55 years had served as president of 
the Massachusetts savings institu- 
tion. He told his fellow directors he 
felt it was time for a younger man to 
take over; whereupon, the directors 
named as_ president, WILLIAM 
BiacH, 83. From these casual fig- 


ures you may surmise that the age 
65 which is usually regarded as quit- 
ting time in Wall Street is just start- 
ing time for top executives in New 
England banking. 





New Year View—In placing the 
common stock of General Dynamics 
Corporation on a quarterly dividend 
basis with the payment of a 75-cent 
dividend for the final 1952 quarter, 
JoHn Jay Hopkins, chairman and 
president, said the 1953 output of 
military aircraft by its Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Canadair Limited, “will be 
raised materially.” At the start of 
the New Year, Canadair had stepped 
up its production of F-86 Sabre jets, 
had delivered the first of its T-33 
two-seater jet trainers, and was pre- 
paring to enter production this win- 
ter of the T-36 advanced trainer- 
transport with twin piston engines. 
The consolidated backlog of General 
Dynamics was lumped at $385 mil- 
lion or more than three and a half 
times 1952 consolidated sales of $110 


million. Output meanwhile was rising. 


For Peace—About 10 per cent of 
the Canadian subsidiary’s production 
is currently in the commercial field 
and Canadair’s staff of 300 engineers 
is experimenting with all types of 
engines with an eye to the future. 
“Tt’s a fascinating business,” said 
J. GrorrrEy NOoTMAN, Canadair’s 
president, “because we may be able 
to come up with the right combina- 
tion of air frame and engine; then 
we'll start selling in a big way.” The 
Canadian company became a fully 
owned subsidiary of General’ Dy- 
namics six years ago and today com- 
pares favorably in importance with 
the parent company’s better known 
Electric Boat division. Acquisition of 


Canadair not only diversifies the . 


activities of General Dynamics, but 
also provides an interesting inter- 
national slant. The Canadian com- 
pany enjoys considerable autonomy 
and independence of management. 
Its activities have helped to attract 
the attention of Dominion investors 
to the parent company, General Dy- 
namics, for its shares are actively 
traded on the Montreal and Toronto 
exchanges. In terms of production, 
the enterprise is now hemispheric; 
and its market is of course world- 
wide. 
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ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 Toe MANUAL 

12 Months to November 3 yx Si trent 
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> El Paso Elec. (Texas)... 1.93 1.75 ; distribution of annual reports 
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11 Months to November 30 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 10.84 11.05 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 16.05 13.55 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 5.26 3.06 
Cincinnati St. Ry 0.73 0.27 
» § Cons. Gas Elec. Lt.& Pwr. 1.56 1.42 
Dy te EE eb ries akaus ia 2.42 2.71 
Great Northern Ry p6.52 


Gulf Mobile & Ohio 3.73 at SEs Oe ES ae ae aS SEB 


- Honolulu Rapid Transit. . 0.40 — 
"GD What LA Ubwrant?? 


: Illinois Central 9.61 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 0.86 
° Lehigh Valley R.R 3.59 
| Louisville & Nashville.... 8.04 In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far 
greater appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and prob- 
> 9 Months to November 30 ably — a ag” ane in the past decade, the common stock 
warrants o tlas Corp., i- ti tal, Richfield Oil, United C - d 
f Sheaffer (W. A.) Pee... 1.55 253 R.K.O., to name some, p Heed ps eaten igi aro: ten ‘ie Peni sen 
6 Month N $100,000 in a few years! 
> ‘ onths to November 30 What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 0.61 1.75 giving you the right to buy company stock at a certain price for 
Standard-Thomson 0.24 0. 64 a ——- Pea = be which may Fag year, 5 — Ze a 
: . or with no limit at all, some warran eing perpetual (such as 
. Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valu- 
3 Months to November 30 able look at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and 
Dayton Malleable Iron... 1.16 1.36 warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R.K.O. common 
United Specialties 0.95 0.18 stock at $15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R.K.O. com- 
Walker (Hi Cncduets : ; mon stock was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism 
iram ) -Gooderham rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6!4 cents. 
& Worts 2.00 1.83 Obviously, few expected R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the war- 
. rants would begin to have actual value. How the picture changed 
9 Months to November 29 in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced to $28 
1.59 1.80 and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 
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14.39 
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Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for 
appreciation? When R.K.O. common went 
from $2.50 to $28, a $500 investment went 
to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went from 
6c to $13, the same $500 investment went 
to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 
times as fast as the common! 


Armour & Co 
Rath Packing 


What about warrants in this market— 
today? There are many long-term and per- 
petual warrants from past years, and 1952 
saw many new warrants appear, particularly 
in Canada where speculative oil and base 
metal companies have issued warrants. 


Every investor interested in capital 
appreciation should know what oppor- 
tunities exist in warrants. He should 
know why warrants are issued, exactly 
what they are, how they may be profitably bought and sold, and 
what warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of this 
carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, warrants hold at 
least as much danger as promise. If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing 


12 Months to October 31 
Buck Hill Falls Co 0.93 1.00 
i remeee 4.89 3.88 
Cockshutt Farm Equip.... *2.70 *2.63 
Minute Maid 1.22 1.10 
Newport Steel 1.76 2.03 
Smith Agricultural Chem.. 7.22 7.80 
Spalding (A. G.) 2.34 
Timely Clothes 2.24 


RKO 
WARRANTS 





6 Months to October 31 
3.15 0.35 
12 Months to October 25 
7.29 11.16 


12 Months to September 30 
Bingham-Herbrand ..... 1.42 4.01 
Hercules Steel 0.40 0.59 
National-Standard 3.26 4.07 
Washington Steel 2.21 2.81 


39 Weeks to September 27 

National Theatres 0.54 0.66 
13 Weeks to September 27 

Columbia Pictures 0.09 0.15 
12 Months to August 31 

1.49 2.10 
1.46 1.68 
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City Investing 


Lukens Steel 


Dobbs Houses 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 


*Canadian currency. 
Deficit. 
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a copy of: 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in 
the securities field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of 
style and the worth of its information. It gives you the whole story of the 
common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no 
additional cost, describing the current opportunities in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50c. 
For your copy, fill in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you 
may send for free descriptive folder. 
R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Attached is $2. Please send me ‘‘The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants” ! 
by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. u 
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GOoD/SYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1953 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
March 16, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 16, 1953. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
March 16, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 16, 1953. 




















The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W.D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, January 12, 1953 











SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.89 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on January 8, 1953 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of the 
Corporation a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on March 13, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 13, 1953. 


P. C. SPENCER 
President 


























3. | THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 74, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1953. 
Dare Parker 
Secretary 


January 8, 1953 

















VIRGINIA 
CATTLE FARM 
. FOR SALE 


Big acreage and one of the best. 
Write for brochure. 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Agent for the Heirs 
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Street News 





Underwriters start New Year by uncorking red ink—Street 


shows concern over proposed increase in New York City taxes 


he red ink bottle was uncorked 

by a long list of underwriters 
before the new year was two weeks 
old, but 1953 doesn’t really deserve 
the blame for the unfortunate experi- 
ence in question. Back in November 
several groups competed for the $35 
million Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company bond issue. That 
the winners had been a bit too eager 
soon became apparent. But they 
didn’t seem much concerned. There 
was the consolation that the January 
reinvestment demand was not far off 
and everything would turn out all 
right. It was anticipated generally 
that the market would catch up with 
the price of these bonds. 

But after the first ten days had 
elapsed it became apparent that in- 
stitutional investors were holding 
back. Too many people were talk- 
ing seriously about the prospect of an 
increase in the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate. So they broke the syndi- 
cate agreement on the Pacific Tele- 
phones and let the bonds find a free 
market. Calculating the loss con- 
servatively, the parties concerned 
would have to do about $75 million 
of competitive bond underwritings 
successfully in order to clean the 
slate. 


The two most. conservative 
banks in New York, as measured by 
the ratio between capital funds and 
the volume of banking business done, 
are Guaranty Trust Company and 
First National Bank. It happens 
that these were the only two in the 
entire city that published year-end 
statements showing substantial bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve. 
The Guaranty was in for $80 million 
and First National for $50 million. 
All the rest of the country’s banks 
owed the Federal Reserve a total of 
only $27 million. 

No one was fooled by the window 
dressing other banks had to do on 
the last day of the year to avoid hav- 


ing to show a debt position as the 
went into 1953. On that last day 
they paid off $1.06 billion of debt to 
the Federal even though they had to 
create a reserve deficiency of $49 
million in doing so. The change: 
about came on the first banking day 
of the new year. Member banks o 
the country as a whole increased 
their borrowings from the Federal by 
$1.18 billion in the first week, and 
changed the $490 million reserve de- 


ficiency into a surplus of $595 mil- 
lion. 


Experts on banking do not con- 
tend that the frankness of the Guar- 
anty and First National will point the 
way for the rest of the banks in years 
to come. The less satisfactory the 
ratio of capital funds to banking 
business conducted, the more reluc- 
tant banks are to reveal a borrowing 
position at the end of any report 
period. 


The people who stand guard 
over the stock brokerage business are 
becoming concerned again about in- 
creased New York City levies on 
financial transactions. A year ago 
the city’s tax on gross financial 
profits was raised from four-tenths to 
eight-tenths of one per cent. That 
seems like a small tax but when it is 
added to the New York State trans- 
fer tax, the total could and does tip 
the scales in favor of carrying out a 
particular trade on the Midwest 


Stock Exchange instead of in New 
York. 


An arbitrage that may be impos- 
sible in New York can sometimes be 
done at a small profit if executed in 
Chicago. In the arbitraging between 
convertible bonds and stocks, the ad- 
vantage goes to the broker holding a 
Midwest membership. Hence the 
current concern by the Street over 
the further levies that City Hall is 
talking about. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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A Report to the 79,506 Owners 


of the Chase National Bank 





HE CHASE NATIONAL BANK is now mailing 
a shareholders its Annual Report for 
1952, and has released it to the press so that 
the public can be informed of the Bank’s 


activities during the past year. In brief, during 
1952 Chase— 


—Earned $52,183,000 (or $7.05 per share on 
7,400,000 shares) before taxes 


—Set aside $26,419,000 (or $3.57 per share) 
from 1952 earnings to meet Federal and State 
taxes 


—Earned $25,764,000 net ($3.48 per share) 
after taxes 


—Paid $14,800,000 in dividends ($1.70 reg- 
ular plus 30 cents extra per share) to 79,506 
shareholders 


—lIncreased regular quarterly dividend pay- 
ments from 40 cents to 50 cents per share 


— Increased surplus to $219,000,000 by trans- 
ferring $30,000,000 from undivided profits, and 
reported total capital funds of $375,000,000 at 
year end 


—Had total resources of $5,743,000,000 


—Had total loans and mortgages (gross) of 
$2,595,000,000 at year end 


—Revised and improved its employees’ benefit 
program covering retirements and insurance, 
and introduced a thrift-incentive plan 


—Handled 226,800,000 checks in New York 
with a value of more than $165 billion 

These are highlights of an eventful year 
during which the Chase, as in the past sev- 
eral years, established new records for volume 
of transactions and number of customers 
served in New York, throughout the nation, 
and overseas. 


We will be pleased to send you a copy of 
the Annual Report on request. 


frig Ih 


CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Forcy Coast 


PRESIDENT 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Ashland Oil & Refining Company 


Avco Manufacturing Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, Kentucky; established 1918. 


Av., Ashland, Kentucky. Annual meeting: Third 


Office: 1409 Winchester 
Monday in January. 


oo" of stockholders (October 22, 1952): Preferred, 9,300; common, 
ts . 

Capitalization: 

ee eee, ee eee ee ee ee $34,746,000 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. (no par)............. .. 138,816 shs 
{Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. 2d (no par). 599,158 shs 





ROOMNRRNE TE UGE RUNS aa 5k week oc oss bane seaa ‘Dy 396,520 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $101.25 through December 31, 1953, less 
$0.25 every two years to $100 after December 15, 1961; callable otherwise 
at $102.50 through December 15, 1953, then less $0. 50 each year to 1954 
then $0.25 each year to $100 after December 15, 1961. t+Callable at $31.50 
through June 15, 1954, less $0.25 each two years to $30 after June 15, 
1962; convertible into 14% common shares to June %, 1962. 


Business: Has 2,739 (net working interest) oil wells in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas and 
Louisiana, and eight refineries totaling over 110,000 barrels 
daily capacity. Gasoline goes largely to Appalachians to Mis- 
Sissippi River and Great Lakes to Central Tennessee whole- 
salers; Valvoline lubricants are marketed nationally and in 
40 foreign countries. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position; Good. Working capital, September 30, 
1952, $52.5 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $17.7 million; U. S. 
vig $4.2 million. Book value of common stock, $12.92 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferreds: on common, 1919- 
20, 1929-30 and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Company has a special advantage in its ability to 
make very wide use of water transportation in the move- 
ment of crude oil and refined products. General level of 
petroleum demand is a major factor in sales and earnings. 

Comment: Preferreds rate as businessman’s investment; 
common is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share... $0.44 $0.45 $1.05 $2.73 $2.34 $2.19 $2.37 $2.46 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.17 0.23 0.36 0.46 0.55 0.72 $0.90 $0.98 
MED” Gipeueeaccuere 65/16 61/16 6% 95% 9% 11% 19% 235% 
LOM: diuvesnenesesce 3% 3% 4% 55/16 61/16 8% 11% 16% 
*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {Through 1949, pro forma combined income 
accounts of Ashland Oil and Allied Oil and subsidiaries, as filed with SEC. tPaid 


stock dividends 16% in 1951, 100% and 8% in April, 1952. 





Best & Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1924, New York, succeeding a business ay founded in 


1879. Offices: 645 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
a Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: (January 31, 1952): 
‘s . 
<ateg ons : 

MEAS cso ets sebahGwes cramer ante besne eee reeeeee *$4,585,402 
Capital’ ‘ao ($1 PRP scat ee cenucaeeseanscsaoes ed esaeehasake 600,000 shs 


~ *Loan obtained from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Business: A leading women’s and children’s quality apparel 
store in New York City with branches in White Plains, 
Bronxville, Garden City and Manhasset, N.Y.; Boston and 
Brookline, Mass.; Ardmore, Pa.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
East Orange, N. J.; Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Stamford and 
West Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C., and Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Management: Aggressive and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1952, $13.0 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.5 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $5.6 million. Book value of stock, $29.39 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Maintenance of a quality clientele combined with 
successful style merchandising suggests continuation of 
favorable operating results. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better merchandising equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.21 $4.43 $4.36 $4.76 $3.29 $3.40 $2.70 $0.80 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $1.15 $1.95 $2.50 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
eR ee ee ae 35% 52% 35% 30% 27% 31% 32% 29% 
IW. ccosceeeeswiehe 19%4 29% 2456 23% 23% 25% 26% ee 





*Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 
half) vs. $1.06 in like 1950-51 period. 
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Six months to July 31, 1952 (first fiscal 





a ee 1929, Delaware. 
. Y. Annual meeing: Second Thursday in April. 
holders (November 30, 1951): Preferred, 4,729; common, 


Capitalization: 


pO ie eo ae ey ee a 
{Preferred stock $2.25 cum. conv. 
Commun stock. ($8 par)... - . 5 ....000 s55 sss teu sds 


*Notes payable. j{Callable at $51 through December 1, 
after; convertible into 6.06 common shares. 


Office: 429 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
Number of stock- 
58,559. 


*$30,000,000 
172,403 shs 
8,889,400 shs 


1958, $50 there- 








Business: Crosley Division makes refrigerators (Shelvador 
electric ranges, freezers and water heaters, kitchen sinks an 
cabinets, television and radio receivers; American kitche 
sinks and cabinets; Bendix home appliances; New Idea ar 
Horn farm equipment; Lycoming-Spencer aircraft and indus 
trial engines. Owns Crosley Broadcasting, has large minori 
investments in N. Y. Shipbuilding. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital November 3 
1951, $87.9 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $25.3 million; inven 
tories, 75.9 million. Book value of common stock, $9.06 pe 
share. 

Dividend Record: On common, 1938, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Diversification of operations provides some degre 
of stability to over-all results; but over the longer term, sale 
volume, returns from affiliated interests and earnings maj 
be expected to follow general business trends. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; commor 
is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOC 
































Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 (1951 | 195M oly 
Earned per share...*{$0.49 *t$0.13 $0.96 $1.11 $0.54 $1.65 $1.10 §$0.7 $4 
Calendar years ; 
Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.60 0.30 0.50 0.60 0.60% ons 
ish. .cditeevcatees 10% 14% 7% ™% 7% 9% 856 SY ons 
MOR ncaccrscaneas 5K 6%Hsé«<~i Citi (GM OGCOCT $1 
*Revised. +Excludes profits from sales of securities, $0.51 in 1945, $1.92 in 190 ont 
$0.39 in 1947. 4tOn average shares outstanding. §Nine months to August 31 (th 
fiscal quarters) vs. $0.84 in like 1950-51 period. Nive 
mf 
e e mt 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. , d 
5¢ 
Incorporated: 1925, Louisiana, to acquire two companies dating from 1887 en 
and 14908. Main office: 210 Baronne Street, New Orleans 12, La. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in December. Number of stockholders (November en 
8, 1951): Preferred, 5,794; common, 7,002. en 
Capitalization: 5. 
 &. Qo PPro TT Er Tree the Tee ere ee None D 
“PyOPerred. Shee SE GUN. (HO PEE) 6 oncc cic cvescdccccscccnse 292,000 shs 
Common stock ($2.50 par).....ccccccccccccvccccccccccvvess 1,166,000 shs 00 
*Callable at $85; convertible into two common shares. L 
ta 
Business: Accounts for about one-fifth of domestic cotton T 
seed oil products. Subsidiaries crush cottonseed, refine ol 
and make such packaged foods as mayonnaise, relishes; 
sauces, coffee, canned vegetables and shellfish. Bakers ané 
manufacturers take about three-fourths of refined oil ton : 
nage. Trade names include Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, Scoco ; 
MFB, Blue Plate, Quik Blend, Crustene and Magnolia. 
Management: Identified with Company since its formation‘ 
Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, November 29 
1952, $32.3 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9.4 ( 
million; inventories, $10.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $49.36 per share. 
Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1927 
to date. rl 
Outlook: Fluctuations in price of edible vegetable oils * 
largely determine profit margins, leading at times to sub- 
stantial inventory profits or losses and wide variations in a 
earnings. Sales volume is affected also by price and availableg- 
supplies of competitive products. : 
Comment: Preferred is above-average in the commodity 
group; common is a businessman’s holding. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
b 
Years ended Aug. 81 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.41 $3.94 $11.57 $16.37 $3.02 $6.46 $3.46 $2.74 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.00 2.75 8.97% 140 2.40 240 1.40 
eee --- 19% 21% 26% 34% 27% 284 86% 32% 
HOW Scabies cesses 12 15% 18% 26 19 245% 229% 26 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be 
ld on the ex-dividend date, normally Pay- rr 
tree days before the record date. eee able Record 
Hidrs. | Maytag Co. $3 pf...... O75 22 1-16 
Cotitidiies Faye ‘ of , ar” eeerenee 
. T ecor : EARS SS FS raeie a * PA mas 
ir-W ,4 Elec. Appl...Q30c 2-1 1-21 Pn Shoe ; Case _ e 
mer, Metal Prod...Q37%c 3-31 3-12 Minneapolis Gas .....283 24 = 
rig Viscose Corp. Monongahela Power me 210 1-25 
las Powder 49% pin-O$] 22 Lat | SS0% PE .----- 08120 22 15 
t ti UZ pl..... AGS Z- - 
prone yeorrteey Se 32 216 | x2? 440% pi..--.- 081.10 2-2 1-15 
Do 434% pf . Od; 3. 2 5-16 Monsanto Chemical.Q62%c 3-2 2-10 
bot oa 5s 050 2-16 1-26 National Dept. Stores.Q25c 1-30 71-16 
tman Electric Oise 3-10 2.25 we Tee oe argh Y50c 1-30 71-16 
apon Ami cl. A.......... 50c 1-30 1-16 | 43, 
borg i ene QO$1 3-2 2-11 66 tae: RATED Q$1.18%4 1-31 1-15 
Buckeye Steel en So. an 2] 1-22 4.56% pf ost 362 242 
aldwell Linen Mills.*Q20c 2-1 1-15 | Ohio Leather... Q25c 1-31 1-20 
alifornia Water & Oklahoma Gas& , ¥ 
Telephone ......... Q50c 2-1 = 1-15 NN ik ait ats «cu 37%c 1-30 1-14 
om Elec. & Gas...Q20c 1-31 1-15 | Oklahoma Nat’l Gas..Q50c 2-16 1-30 
rae Vermont Public Do 434% pf....... Q59%c 2-16 1-30 
oe Weare seer ei 2lc 2-16 1-31 Do 4.92% pf...... Q61%c 2-16 1-30 
ity oho Veeten tees 35c 2- 3 1-21 Oliver United Filters 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 2-1 1-21 Pe PRO Q50c 2-2 1-19 
Wieveland Elec. Illum...65¢ 2-15 1-20] Doc B......../20% 50c 2-2 1-19 
_ Ree + 11 ata 4-1 3-5 | Pacific Lighting...... Q75c 2-16 1-20 
" gate-Palmolive- ; Pan American Petroleum 
ny 3°5 Ra ea eain es ae 6.5 Q50c > § 2-10 & Transport ee $1 Ss 2 2-2 
0 $3.50 pf....... Q8’/Y%c 3-31 3-17 | Procter & Gamble....Q65c 2-14 1-23 
a ol Rava tatiduael es 20c 2-14 1-20 Pub. Serv. New Hamp- 
olumbia Pictures : shire 3.35 RivaRe«s 84c 2-14 - 
$4.25 pf. ........ Q$1.06% 2-16 2-2 Do 540% ch hi ads Osi 35 2-14 re 
@onsumers Co. ........ 75c = 3-15. 2-28 | Punta Alegre Sugar..Q25c 3-2 2-16 
“ons. Chemical Indust. Raymond Concrete 
1 et. A....... Q37%c 2-2 = 1-15 Pile .. Q75e 3-3 = 1-20 
thogpoutinental Motors ....20c 3-27 3-6 | Reynolds (R. :s ies. S 
Diveo Corporation ..... 15e 1-31 =1-21 bo ee ee Q50c = s 2a 
mpire Millwork ....Q1Sc 1-30 1-19 | | Docl, B............ Q50c 3-5 213 
npire Southern Gas.Q30e 1-24 145 | Robbing Milig 120/130 119 
SO eee O62¥se 2:28 2-16 | Rochester Gas & Elec..Q56¢ 1-26 1-16 
able _—— — 4 ih. ee QO$1 3-2 2-16 
eneral Mills Q50 as 8 a 
Pewee aioe es 2 - 9 Do 434% pf.....Q$1.1834 3-2 2-16 
eneral Shoe ...... Q62%c 1-31 = 1-21 Do 4.10% pf.....Q$1.02% 3-2 2-16 
—  eaeeer: mm Sheraton Corp........ Ql5-¢ 2-2 1-19 
. fs * hae Q$1.27% 4 1 1-20 | Sierra Pacific Power...40c 2-2 1-16 
© 3 M......... Q$1.25 2-1 1-20 | Sinclair Oil ......... Q65c 3-13 2-13 
pay Tire & Rub..Q75c 3-16 2-16 | Skelly Oil ........... Q75e 3-5 1-26 
ed wt +. age Q$1.25 3-16 2-16 | Spencer Kellogg ....... 20c 3-10 2-6 
i ae O...... Q25c 2-20 2-2 | Stand. Railway Equip..Q25c 3-2 2-16 
en (H. L.) Shoe..Q50c 1-30 1-20 | Standard Steel Spring.Q50c 3-10 2-20 
ees Perrerrerre E25c 1-30 1-20 | Stevens (J. P.)....... Q50c 1-31 1-21 
Hancock Oil cl. A....Q10c 3-2 2-16 | United Aircraft 
oF a e. tad Q10c  3- . 2-16 PE. inc taarceaa Q$1.25 3-2 2-13 
arttord Elec. Lt....Q6834c 2-2 1-15 | United Electric Coal..Q25¢ 3-10 2-14 
athaway Bakeries ..Q25¢ 3-3 2-20 | Utah-Idaho Sugar a, 2 Soe 
igbie Manufacturing ae 22 1-515 | Wien & Co § | 7 
re Electrochemi- . Tk SEPA? Q$1.06% 4-1 3-16 
- .: é “ ‘ “ tS ee 50c 2-27 2- 3 | Wisconsin Public Ser. 
mt (G. A.) & * Lar ee Q$1.25 2-1 1-15 
tte ete eee eens Q62Y%c 2-16 1-24 | Woolworth (F.W.) ..Q50c 3-5 2-10 
ouston Lighting & i ee E50c 3-5 2-10 
Pot. OF thiviec.. Ob 6:28 eR enssic are) bane , 
ussmann Refrig.....Q30c 2-2 1-21 Accumulations 
daho Power .......... 50c 2-16 1-20 | Armour & Co. $6 pf.....$3 2-4 1-19 
nternational Corp. Marion Power Shovel 
VWA% | ph... 25 Q$1.12% 2-d 1-23 2 erry $1.75 2-14 1-23 
fantzen Knitting Mills.Q20c 2-1 1-15 | McGraw (F. H.) & Co. 
aiser Aluminum & SN WED nit “cmaian 033 75c 42-10 ~—s 1-21 
Chemital: 6.66% Q32%c 2-28 2-10 Stock 
Do 5% pf........ Q62%c 3-2 2-11 ; 0s 
resge (S. S.)....... Q50c 3-10 2-17 Fedders-Quigan ........ 2% 2-20 1-30 
ress (SoG ii ce O75- 3-5 2-16 ee 8 | 7 1-19 1-12 
ay mote a fee 1-23 Omitted 
ehigh Port. Cement.. c -2 2-2 i 
iquid Carbonic ...... a i ee) pene © Compr: 
Do 34% ioe 5s QO87'tc an.0°  Zaee *Canadian currency. {One share of 40 cent 
ukens Steel ........ Q25c 2-16 1-29 SS thee ner im a — omen share 
is demda 226,004 ou. ie Ub. DO done eee ee 
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Useful Reference in 
Judging Stock Values! 
Over 32,000 Copies Mailed 
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Only 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 38th revised edition of this 304- 
page Annual Ready Reference for In- 
vestors is a veritable mine of essential 
information to assist the wide-awake 
investor in judging the relative merits 
of 1,814 stocks. Complete index en- 
ables you to find in a few minutes 
valuable investment facts you want to 
know. More than 32,000 copies mailed 
to customers in past several months! 
* * * 


Subscriber Orders Two Extra “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” Manuals to Give to 
Friends 


“I have just received my copy of 38th 
Revised Stock Factograph Manual. Send 
me two more copies, as I would like to 
give them to a couple of my friends. I 
am enclosing my check for $10.00 in 
payment.”—R. M. C., Virginia. 

* * * 


Doctor Refers Frequently to “STOCK 

FACTOGRAPH” Manual 
“I requested a continuation of my sub- 
scription to your wonderful magazine. 
If you haven’t yet mailed the 38th 
Stock Factograph Book to which my 
yearly renewal entitles me, kindly send 
it to me as soon as possible. I consulted 
last year’s edition frequently and intend 
to do the same with the new book.”— 
D. Cavalieri, M.D., Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Send $5 today for your copy. Or send 
$11 for 6 months’ trial subscription 
(yearly rate $20) for FINANCIAL 
WORLD, now in its 5lst Year of Ser- 
vice to Investors, and receive the latest 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH”. MANUAL 
(38th Revised Edition) in addition to 
26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, and 6 monthly copies “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS” with useful 
DATA and RATINGS en 1,970 listed 
stocks. Send check or Money Order— 
or pay when you receive our bill. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
29 
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Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 





McGraw Electric Company 





incerporated: 1928, ent established 1884. Office: 333 West Julian 
Street, San Jose 5, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred (both classes), 
2,120; common, 7,794. 


Capitalization: 

a ee ee ee es eee ee ee ee $42,606,000 

*Preferred stock 34%% cum. conv. ($100 par)..............- 69,850 shs 

+Preferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par)..............2..0.- 109,904 shs 

Cen: SHOCK AGE NE vos oh haw os coe eh > 6oness seenviacincs 2,952,669 shs 
*Callable at $101; convertible into 2.01 shares of common. {Callable at 

$102.50. 

Business: Of 1951 non-defense sales and revenues, 37% 


came from industrial chemicals, 15% from food processing 
and packaging equipment, 15% pumps and water systems, 
14% agricultural equipment, 13% insecticides and fungicides, 
6% from sale of products of others. In 1952, acquired Oakes 
Manufacturing (poultry and hog raising equipment), Buffalo 
Electro-Chemical, Quimica Sinaloense of Mexico and Mowa- 
matic Corp. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $68.5 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $30.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.7 million; due from U. S. Gov’t, $5.4 
million; inventories, $52.3 million. Book value of common 
stock, $29.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common 1929-32, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion into chemicals improves growth poten- 
tial and should impart greater stability to sales and earnings, 
offsetting irregular trend of food machinery buying. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common is a 
good grade business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Earned per share...7$2.47 $2.40 $3.92 §$2.85 $1.72 $3.35 $4.01 x83. oe 


Dividends paid .... {0.74 6.90 1.00 1.50 {1.00 1.12% 1.75 
THigh ....ccccceeee 39% 50 47% 47% 29% 37 54 56% 
PLOW .nccceeeeccecs 25 35% 34% 27 205% 24% 33% 385% 





*Combined Food Machinery and Westvaco earnings through 1948, on shares upon 
completion of merger. tFood Machinery years to September 30; Westvaco, calendar 
years. tFood Machinery predecessor, adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1945 “- 
2-for-1 stock split in 1948. §On average shares. {Paid stock dividends of 25% in 
1945 and half of 1% in 1949. x—Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.16 (after $0.44 
flood and possible inventory losses) in like 1951 period. 





Magma Copper Company 





- ae Jes 1910, Maine. General office: 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May at Augusta, Maine. 
sa of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 2,500. 


pre ees 


DAR Mic ectdedadcdcoccedkccdJebesetscansesusbeanee *$95,400,000 
Capital pre Msg DOD iinniskackyebceabas coe cneeceemesece ren $898,518 shs 


*Including $94 million RFC loan to San Manuel subsidiary in 1952. 
7140,658 shares (22.2%) owned by Newmont Mining. 





Business: A medium-sized Arizona producer, which had an 
output of 41 million pounds of copper, 371,402 ounces of silver 
and 11,533 ounces of gold in 1951. Owns San Manuel Copper 
with 479.5 million tons of reserves, 0.77% copper; has received 
$94 million RFC loan for development and Government guar- 
antee of 24 cents per pound for 365,000 tons of copper and 
60 cents per pound for 16,000 tons of molybdenum. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital Sept. 30, 1952, 
$6.6; ratio, 7.1-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $29.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-19; 1925-49. 

Outlook: Heavy development costs required to develop the 
low grade San Manuel deposits will restrict profits over the 
medium term, and recurrent changes in metal prices point 
to continuation of fairly wide swings in operating results. 

Comment: Shares represent a speculative mining equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share.. - 4 $1.78 $2.41 $2.58 $0.22 $3.15 $3.07 +$0.64 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 None None — None 
DM. dpissbchaseess a 30% 21% 24% 20 35% 42% 39 

MW. -Seeccsomecwen se 17 16% 16% 16% 10% 15 23% 26% 


*Before depletion in 1944-45; we depletion thereafter. 
30 vs. $2.37 in like 1951 peri 


30 


7Nine months to September 








Incorporated: 1926, wr gg established 1900. Offices: Elgin, Ill. and 
120 South LaSalle Street, Ch icago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Wed- 
nesday in March at 100 Ww. ion St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stock- 
holders (March 25, 1952: 6,0 


Capitalization: 
BS PR a on 8.0.0 '05:5'0: 055 Chia cv vinind 6 selec ce weunat R0bes hes eee 
Capital stock ($1 WEE) ss. 0u cn ivte obo Crue's +0 SEV ese aeakied 1,012,817 ths 















Business: Manufactures Toastmaster, Wafflemaster, Mann- 
ing Bowman and other appliances, as well as fuses, transmis- 
sion and distributing equipment. In 1951, acquired Tropic- 
Aire (vehicle air conditioning) and Stinson Industries (high- 
voltage procelain). Sales to utilities represented half the 19518 
total, consumer goods 35%. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $22.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $62 
million; inventories, $21.6 million. Book value of stock, $40.54 8 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31, and 1934 to date. : 
Outlook: Well entrenched trade position and demonstrated 
ability to control operating expenses assure well maintained 
profit margins. Product diversification has broadened the 

sales and earnings potential. 

Comment: Shares represent an above-average “business- 
men’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 





Earned per share.. dias su $4.64 $5.49 “$7.12 $8.11 $9.23 $7.28 $5.30 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
eee er ree My 46% 45% 42% 45% 52% 60% 71 
BOW fvshvameetcocey 30% 30 35 29 29% 39% 45% 55% 


*Including Bersted Manufacturing Co. and Manning, Bowman & Co. for all 1948, arc 
Line Material Co. for all 1949. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $5.53 in like 1951 








period. j on: 
It 
or 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. rag 
cr 


Incorporated: 1923, under the laws of New York, Pennsylvania, one 
Indiana and Illinois as a consolidation of established carriets, pen 





Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Firs Wednesday h 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): foauaek 3,565; put 
common, 10,298. i 
Ixt 
Capitalization: E 
So eg ne EE OO PT ee ers ee $143,302,270 10n 
*Preferred stuck 6% cum. series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)........... 60,5 
COMA SORE FOUOGE a 650in kan cg haneascnancvenapdenias 11,856,025 shs 89 
*Callable at $110 per share. 7330,000 shares (17.8%) owned by Dela- ng 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Business: Operates 2,188 miles of road with main lines from §ijcz 
Buffalo to Chicago; also serves Toledo, Cleveland, Peoria, St. - 
Louis and Detroit (through jointly controlled Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line). Major freight traffic consists of iron and @U¢ 
steel products. Leased and controlled Wheeling & Lake Erie §}) 
is an important Lakes-to-Baltimore link with Pittsburgh & ” 
West Virginia and Western Maryland. 

Management: Capable. evi 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December §,; 
31, 1951, $12.5 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, § 
$26.6 million. Book value of common stock, $75.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments omitted 1931, re- 1g 
sumed 1946; arrears cleared March, 1951; on common 1923-31, §,. 
none since. 

Outlook: Earnings reflect trends in industrial activity 
though competition is heavy in areas served. Traffic inter- ! 
change with other roads has improved since operation of fj, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie opened important steel and iron terri- 
tory to the system. 

Comment: Preferred is improving in character; common is 0: 
speculative. br 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK #If 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Bt 


Earned per share.. + & 51 $2.02 os 56 $7.82 $7.99 $11.18 $8.79 $5.96 Lt 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None None 2.60 Hic 
SS Es ee oe 15 12% 10 5 7 orm 47 49% 

eR babe aap 2 6% 5% 8% 11% 34 34% 9° 


*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1951. & Lake Erie Ba 


for entire year. 


tIncludes acquired 


tNine months to September 30 vs. $6.23 in ee set aT, 
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More Output Per Worker 





oncluded from page 3 


omparative rarity ; the explanation is 
imply the fact that traffic was larger 
n the earlier year. 
These examples illustrate the im- 
possibility of gearing wages to pro- 
luctivity in any scientific manner. 
But even if it could be done, it would 
icBill be inadvisable on economic 
rounds and thoroughly inequitable to 
oot. The principal source of produc- 
ivity gains is modernization of plant 
nd equipment, an extremely expen- 
‘ive process which must be financed 
prgely from the savings of investors, 
ither directly through sale of securi- 
ies or indirectly through withheld 
arnings. If the entire benefits of 
brger output per worker are to be 
ppropriated by labor there will be 
0 incentive for modernization and, 
enfhortly, no funds available for the 
5 Burpose. And the injustice of deny- 
t.@g any further gain in living stan- 
us gards to thé non-labor majority of 
5! Bonsumers is obvious. 

It may be argued that labor’s drive 
=r ‘annual improvement factor” 
rage advances contemplates merely 
mcreasing its share of productivity 
nefits, not appropriating the whole. 
But the history of at least the past 
ixty years refutes any such conten- 
ion. Measured from any period since 
890, wage increases in manufactur- 
ng have outstripped productivity 
rains, and the same is true of prac- 
omfically all other groups (electric 
gpower is an exception). Conse- 
ndfuently, the pressure of rising unit 
rie fkbor costs—the largest factor in pro- 
luction cost—has forced the price 
evel upward, negating part of labor’s 
ef Bains and condemning those living on 
e, gxed incomes, and others whose earn- 
re-fngs have not kept pace with living 
31, fosts, to a deterioration in living 
ity pandards. 
er-§ Demands for “productivity” wage 
offiikes are not intended to -stpplant 
escalator” increases based on the 
is fost of living, “catching up” increases 

ir just plain increases; they are de- 
vex Fgned instead to supplement them. 
- thus there can be no question that if 
2.0 mbor has its way, costs and prices will 
“a Pontinue to be forced upward. It is 
articularly inappropriate that the 
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railroad industry should be subjected 
to a demand for a productivity wage 
advance in view of its marginal eco- 
nomic position—which will be made 
even worse if wages and freight rates 
take another boost—its high ratio of 
wage costs to gross revenues and the 
vulnerability of its productivity to the 
effects of a decline in traffic volume. 


22 Stocks 





Concluded from page 7 


also is bringing new furnaces into 
production and by the addition of 
some 700,000 tons to its annual ca- 
pacity by midyear will bring its ingot 
output even with finishing facilities. 

In other industries which face gen- 
erally steady or improving prospects 
it is also possible to find companies 
with exceptionally satisfactory out- 
looks. The utilities as a group should 
enjoy further revenue and earnings 
gains because of the high rate of in- 





dustrial activity and increased con- 
sumption by residential and com- 
mercial users, reflecting service area 
expansions, while the greater effi- 
ciency of new generating equipment 
should improve profit margins. Con- 
solidated Edison of New York and 
Pacific Gas and Electric both should 
extend late 1952 rises in earnings 
which reflected recent rate decisions 
by State regulatory bodies. 

The motor industry, which is all 
set for a passenger car output of five 
million plus, and a year of lower costs 
and higher earnings, should be paced 
by General Motors. Goodyear should 
benefit from the record demand ex- 
pected for both original equipment 
tires and replacements. The rubber 
industry also looks for an early and 
final determination by Congress of 
the future of the Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants. 

In the process of selection of the 
stocks in this group, weight also was 
accorded to the yields and current 
prices wherever they suggested that 
the improvement in earnings pros- 
pects had yet to be fully discounted. 





(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 








Qa This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


Financial World Gives All This for $20: 


(Less than 6 cents a day!) 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


SERPS STATS SCATTER USE ESTRUS CESSES EES RRR 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
new 38th Revised $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(Jan. 21) 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 


Zone. ..... 


SSSCTEEEB eee eee wee eee 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 


ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Key-Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “'Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 







































































































































—READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE | 
240 em Seasonal Al oft 225 
220 \ 1935-39=100 f 220 
= anes eel an |S 
180 \ 210 
ad INDEX OF ‘17 205/88 pnt 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 rT. 
120 Federal Reserve Board 195 
| 1952 190 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 M J 3 AS. 0h Phe 
Trade Indicators ie as oe ae 
{Electrical Output (KWH).............0.000- 7550 7,713 8185 7,666 Pil 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 107.2 $98.2 £99.4 987 
ret (ar Las 6h ois Rees whewsan 520,671 563,085 +600,000 742,757 
pane 1953 1952 Pit 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. 7 Jan. 9 
Cilet) EA dk cmcisees ccd vke Federal $38,895 $38,692 .$38,490 $34,825 
*Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,308 23,201 22,980 21,267 on 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,778 1,995 1,732 1,121 C 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,621 32,502 32,370 32,074 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,705 54,648 54,475 53,701 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,362 1,523 1,278 8868 Pit 
iMoney in Circulid@0n.. oo ..6.cc..ci sels sscean 30,732 30,424 30,153 28,800 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. }+Estimated. {Based on January 1, 1953, capacity. 
Pi 
( 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
osin: - = ~  p—1952——_ ; 
——” ia Jan. 7 Jan. 8 Jan. 9 ies Jan.10 Jan.12 Jan. 13 High Low ™ 
30 Industrials .. 290.76 290.36 287.52 | 285.24 286.85 292.00 256.35 | 
20 Railroads ... 109.73 110.33 109.47 Ex- 108.91 109.79 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 52.39 52.50 51.95 change 51.82 52.00 52.64 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 112.68 11284 111.79 Closed 111.13 111.79 113.56 96.05 
wa 1953 - 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan. 7 Jan. 8 Jan. 9 Jan.10 Jan.12 Jan. 13 Pi 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 1,760 1,780 2,080 | 1,500 1,680 
Deets SO. wo dea ss cdewdeares 1,180 1,171 1,194 | 1,186 1,158 
Number of Advances...........- 338 551 216 Ex- 359 6558p; 
Number of Declines.......... 572 349 734 change 554 256 
Number Unchanged ............ 270 271 244 Closed 273 247 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 22 32 23 | 10 29 
New Lows for 1952-53.......... 1 1 4 3 . 
Bond Trading: P 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 98.93 98.95 98.87 | 98.77 98.75 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,240 $3,955 $3,980 | $4,000 $4,440 
ee (ens meets, — 
* Average Bond Yields: Dec. 10 Dec. 17 Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. 7 High Low P 
|e ener ee 2.971% 2.981% 2.995% 2.993% 3.002% 3.039% 2.890% 
) Name ee BE EE 3.293 3.314 3.314 3.317 3.325 3.390 3.256 
BPH. i vécsincssne eee 3.538 3.531 3.538 3.548 3.543 3.682 3.507 I 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.56 5.54 5.50 5.42 5.46 6.25 5.42 
20 Railroads ....... §.52 5.43 5.35 5.40 5.43 6.03 5.35 } 
ZO Utaities........% c. 5.11 5.11 5.13 5.08 5.11 5.59 5.08 - 
oo 5.50 5.48 5.45 5.37 5.41 6.13 5.37 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 13, 1953 


New York Central Railroad 
Benguet Consolidated Mining...-..- 


eeeeee 


Pocteied “BEGG0E Gaia i 5s os ois Koh 0k sae oes 
Pennsylvania Ratiroad .........sess00005 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


see eee 


ie ge a, ert eer 
United States Sete... icccesecsasectivions 


General Motors ....°..¢s.0% 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane 


eee eee 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... 


Shares 
Traded 
271,900 
132,800 
128,000 
114,400 
105,500 
65,100 
62,600 
62,400 
62,000 
58,500 


——Closing ——, Net 
Jan. 6 Jan. 13 Change 
2314, 25 414, 
154 Pgeiviit ae 
53% 5% + % 
23% mek... ieneees 
28% 28% +% 
1034 11% + ¥% 
437% 43 — k 
675% 66 —1% 
7¥% 8% + % 
205 22% +1¥% 
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67 
21 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 45 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. 














Earnings and divi- 








New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Phillips Petroleum ........... aR 45% 50 48% 59% 73% 63% 774 64 80% 87% : 
( eapeonneee: 30 42% 42% 444 49 50% 54% 51% 57% 76% ese 
(After 2-for-1 split i eccccces aaa eke “ane ane ae “eer aces 54 62% 
May, 1951) eee eeereeecesee Low eeeees seee eee eeee eee eee sees $6.0 $3.68 $4.23 33% 23,89 
Earnings ..... $1.46 $1.44 $2.13 $2.29 $2.30 $3.38 6.00 ' : . . 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.23 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.30 2.40 
12 
Phoenix Hosiery ............. High ..... 3% 10% 14% 35 41 18 14% 11 16% 17% 
Low . napdgaarsch an at “ 2 ‘i i Pe ‘i 12 pe 20 37% in on = bo 
arnings ..... ‘ -63 , P . . : 7 77 
Dividends ... None None None None 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 
Pillsbury Mills ...............  isicinai 19 26 28 37 36 38% 345% 32% 34% 39 39 
Low ooeeeeees. 1334 oh 2% % 2% 0% eat ° wan a (tke tae 
ATNINGS. ..... £$1.89 2.13 £$2.12 £$2.46 R “ i k . : : 
Dividends 5 +435 9025 1.45 1.70 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Pitney-Bowes ............0+0 OD. csiienenes 63 77 9% 15¥% 14% 143% 133 15% 17% 17% 19% 
OE cdseiscens res % "9 85% 9% 10 1034 10% 15% 16 157% 
Earnings ..... c$0.52 ce $0.52 e$0. 61 $0.87 $1.11 *w$1.02 $1.54 $1.69 $1.77, $1.30 2$0.96 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.52% 0.70 0.75 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, BI osciccceds 5 ae 102 2: 126 136 96% 113 100% 110 110% 11034 
Chicago & St. Louis........ SP Kabedvenes 4 102 en 118% 123 9614 110 94 97 110% 110 
Earnings ..... Leased to Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends .... $5.00 = $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical.High ......... 6 9 1034 11% 15% 16% 15% 14% zl 39% 37% 
= wwe eiitat 4 5 8% 7% 10 10% 11 11% 19% 24% 
Earnings ..... $1.21 $1.05 $0. 27 $0.35 $1.23 $4.69 $3.41 $3.14 $4.77 $4.08 — 2$1.38 
Dividends .... 0.50- 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.95 1.20 p1.25 p1.25 
Pittsburgh Consolidation § High ......... 20% 17% 18% 26 32 40 51 62 
Caml ....ceccccccssccoccevess | oe coe mye 26 26% 325% 36% 24Y%, 24% 37% 46 
Earnings ..... $1.91 $3.11 $2.88 $3.90 $7.14 $10.50 $6.32 $8.03 $13.34 = _z$4.16 
Dividends . Pans 10a at None 1.40 1.55 2.2 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Pittsburgh Forgings ........ png wndeneuna ei: re Y a - 7 oeas seer . 
Bh dadiwaid iy 113 163 1 enie awk eins . 
(After 50% stock dividend High “ioeesss) ee ea a sis 16 2344 628% 
and 40% stk. div. LOW ..cccceess sons ene a 16 12% 10% 14% wees 
November, 1950) ....... <M sbececes aaa mute wane wae aie aware ean 18% 22 17% 
Low ..... sia pie hace os asd pe? or ents 15% 16 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.58 $1.59 $1.47 $1.31 $1.79 $2.10 $4.48 $3.16 $2.40 $3.79  2$2.11 
Dividends .... 0.47% 0.47% 0.47%, 047% 047% 0.48 20.71 0.87 1.00 p1.15 p1.05 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & High dguidégcihe 165 170 171 205% 202 169 155 +355 155 156 156 
SOND sikntrcixnsisetananbe DP capbiesies 165 168% 164% 190 197 165 138 142 © 148 148 142 
Earnings ,.... Controlled and Operated Under Lease by Pennsylvania R.R. 
Dividends .... $7.00 $7.00 $7.0 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass....... CeCe wee 86% 98% 125% 160% mer 4 pea aga nade wes 
SE degukatbes 55% 84% 95 117 aie re spi ae erica ne vr 
(After 4-forl split High ......... na ea 444% 4834 42% 39% 37% 40% 54% 56% 
December, 1945)..:....... LOW cccccceese sista salar aks 39% 30 32% 30 28% 30% 37% 423% 
Earnings ..... $1.27 $1.51 $1.52 $1.53 $1.92 $3.11 $3.33 $4.22 $4.64 $3.44 $2.94 
Dindends ... 0.87 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 1.70 + 175° 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt....High ......... 5% 6% 6% 12% 14 10% 10 8% 9% 11 10% 
BAD ap cgrcegse 3% 4 4% 6% 7% 7 7% 6% 7 8% 8 
Earnings ..... $0.58 $0.64 $0.58 $0.54 $0.81 $1.65 $1.98 $0.88 $1.51 $1.71  2$0.63 
Dividends .... 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 1.10 0.78 1.00 1.00 0.75 
Pittsburgh Steel ............ SI: cdinwccce 6% 10% 9% 15% 22% 14% 20 15% 18% 30 25% 
eS 4 4% 6% 8y% 958 7% 10% 7% 10% 18 17 
Earnings ..... $3.19 $1.71 D$0.41 D$3.09 D$1.65 $6.20 $9.08 D$0.04 $6.13 $6.00  2$1.06 
Dividends .. None None None None None None None None None q q 
Pittsburgh & West SEE wsdinioce 10% 16% " 22% 43% 34% 20% 26% 25% 32 335% 25% 
Virginia Ry. ............6+. re 6% 7% 11% 21 12% 10 is 14% 19% 21% 20% 
Earnings ..... $4.19 $4.66 $5.08 $1.92 D$0.15 $3.67 $4.84 $1.91 $4.25 $2.37 2$1.92 
Dividends . None None None None one None 1.00 None 1.50 2.00 2.00 
Pittston Company ........... S. sneecmnis 2% 10% 14% 22 31% 38% 46% 29 31% 31% 34% 
LOW soccsceees 1 1% 8% 12% 13 17% 26% 1934 19 21% 25% 
Earnings ..... D$0.47 $1.78 $2.11 $3.46 $2.44 $9.69 $8.56 $2.25 $3.10 $2.51 2$3.11 
None None None None None 0.50 2.00 1.25 0.75 1.00 1.00 
Plough, Inc. 83% 14% 17 30% 35% . : dana F ‘ 
714 74, 13. «13% 28% set aie Marte bs .. ere 
(After 3-for-2 split slats wees Fae ae 22 144% 12% 12% 12% 14% 12% 
, t ow s ae ee aia 12% 10 9% 8% 9% 10% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.90 $0.94 $0.98 $1.04 $1.08 $0.82 $1.12 $1.05 $1.60 $1.14 $1.00 
Dividends .. 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Plymouth Oil ................ ee 14% 21% 19% 27% 29% 38 70% 50% 54% 633 
Te scneeas oh 11 14 16 175 i 3 ; ; 2 
(After 2-for-1 split . ae ks 144 he oes a eZ 2 _ _— soe 37% 
Bere, TGR). occcccesc — ae eee dis Sis sks iat spiated aay an Fie Pim: 2834 OB 
carnings ..... 84 0 $1.03 $0.82 $1.00 $2.00 $3.19 $2.56 $3.50 4.24  2$2.96 
Dividends .... 0.45 0.50 p0.50 p0.50 £0.50 20.50 20.50 ?1.00 1.00 $130 “1.60 
Pond Creek Pocahontas......High ......... 18% 23% 25 33% 55 ae 
WD. sesvakins 15% 18 19%4 24% 31% pips Fae ae ae 
(After 2-for-1 split High ......... dist dime Sous ert 25 35% 46 44% 52% 57 55% 
September, 1946)...... 2 LOW wees eeeeee ‘one aves mC eee 20% 19% 29% 32 38% 46% 40% 
Earnings cane $1.55 $1.64 $1.65 $1.66 $2.88 $6.17 $10.67 $6.43 $7.74 $7.55  2z$3.52 
P ends } .00 1.00 1.00 1.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
c—12 months to March 31, following year. f—12 months to May 31. p—Al tock. q—Pai 7 ‘ 
«tse. b tek Gene May p so s ock q-—Paid stock. w-——-9 months to December 31. y—Six months 
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Prospective Trends | 
in the New Year— NEW GOVERNMENT POLICIES WILL ENCOURAGE GROWTH 


Business will enter the New Year with more confidence of fair treatment 
by Washington than it has had for a long time. In such atmosphere manage- 
ment will be willing to extend expansion plans further into the future. This 


Interpreted for will prove an important investment factor. 
A NEW MARKET BACKGROUND—WHICH ISSUES NOW BEST? 
‘@ Over the longer term, it should be more profitable to adopt more aggressive 
Businessmen nd investment policies than have been warranted in recent years. And with 
a a change of political atmosphere, there will be shifts of position among 
numerous security groups. Some will lose attraction; others will face con- 
siderably improved prospects. 


Investors “ARISTOCRATS OF THE STOCK LIST” 


Despite wars, depressions and other difficulties, a long list of companies have, 

been able to show profits in every year of operation. Of these, an impressive 

number also have paid dividends uninterruptedly for a ‘long period of years. 

ee have been tabulated and will be published in the Annual Review 
umber. 


STOCK. SPLITS OF '52—WHAT CANDIDATES FOR ‘53? | 


. The current year saw many important companies split their stocks, usually 
with indicated profit to their shareholders. A table will show these stocks, 
_togethier with those issues that seem in likely position for stock splits in 1953. 


DIGEST OF PROSPECTS FOR BASIC INDUSTRIES 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND Vital statistics and highlights on the progress and outlook for eighteen 
essential industries. 


Aircraft Manufacturing Electronics Rail Equipment 
Air Transport Farm Implements Railroads 
FOR C A T NUMBER OF Automobiles Food and Beverage Retail Trade 
Building Machinery Textiles 
Chemicals Petroleum Tire and Rubber 
Copper Public Utilities Steel and Iron 


FINANCIAL WORLD SHAREHOLDER RELATIONS i ’ oa 












POLICIES OF 1,000 
INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATIONS 


Analysis of the results of a ques- 

tionnaire survey of the manage- 

ments of one er eo 

corporations reveals the latest 

J ANU ARY y 8 19 53 trends in handling stockholder re- 
9 lations problems—a discussion of 

policies and techniques. 





















TO ADVERTISERS Your message in the Annual Review 


Number of FinanctaL Wortp will be seen again and again in 
the year ahead. Finat Cxosine of advertising forms will be 
Tuesday noon, January 20. 


FINANCIAL WORLD iawvon env. 


IN ITS FIFTY-FIRST YEAR -OF PUBLICATION 















